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Preface 



I N 1970, THE Indiana University Press published WRirmc As a Process of 
Discovery: Some Structured Theme Assignments for Grades Five Through Twelve 
by Edward B. Jenkinson and Donald A. Seybold. That volume was one of ten in 
the English Curriculum Study Series produced by the Indiana University English 
Curriculum Study Center under my direction. In addition, the Center was responsible 
for three more books that were published by the Indiana Stale Department of Public 
Instruction. 

A grant from the U.S. Office of Education established the lU Center in 1 963. 
William H. Wiatt, now an Emeritus Professor of English, developed this approach to 
teaching composition when he worked in the Center during the summer of 1964. Prof. 
Wiatt repeatedly told me that the ideas for the pre-writing activities dated back to 
Quinlillian, the first century Roman rhetorician. His telling me and pilot-school 
teachers that the underlying principles for this program were not new prompted the 
writing of these two paragraphs in the introduction: 



‘This is not a revolutionary book on the teaching of composition, 
nor does it present a complete writing program for grades five through 
twelve. Rather, it describes a method of teaching students how to ask 
questions that will help them find both the information to include in 
their themes and the precise words with which to convey that informa- 
tion to a specific audience. 

“The theme assignments in this sequence are neither highly imagi- 
native nor innovative; the steps that students follow in the writing 
process are not entirely new. The rhetorical principle of inventio, 
which is an integral part of every theme assignment even though the 
term itself is not used, dates back nearly two thousand years. The 
practice of having students write each theme for a specific audience, 
which is also emphasized in this book, has slowly worked its way into 
textbooks during the last decade.’’ 
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After Prof. Wiatt wrote a draft for several of the first assignments, I worked with a 
group of teachers and the late Prof. Philip B. Daglian to design more assignments, all 
of which were tested by teachers in more than fifty pilot schools. One of the pilot- 
school teachers was Donald Seybold, who joined the Center in 1969 and helped to 
revise the sequence for publication. 

The pilot-school teachers gave us many ideas for revision of the sequence, and 
they also sent us dozens of sample themes. Later, teachers who used the book talked 
with me about its strengths and weaknesses. Their comments influenced many 
changes and additions to the present volume. 

My daughter. Andrea M. Jenkinson, re-edited the first volume, changing all of the 
masculine pronouns to nonsexist language, adding sub-headings, and bringing the 
samples up to date. She and I agreed on the deletion of 51 pages from the first book, 
and I wrote new chapters 1 and 8. 

Several years ago. Prof. Carl B. Smith, Director of ERIC-REC and the EDINFO 
Press, suggested that I revise the original volume. His encouragement prompted me to 
enlist the aid of my daughter in the tedious process of ridding that volume of its 
masculine pronouns which were de rigueur in the sixties. She became more con- 
vinced than ever that a revised book was important after talking with Prof. Smith and 
after attending my retirement party. Among the tributes that I will always cherish was 
one from Joanne Frye, Chair of the Department of English at Bloomington North 
High School. She said that in her third year of teaching she read Writing As a Process 
of Discovery. After noting what she learned about the teaching of writing, she added: 
“But from that book I also learned to think differently about teaching. I learned that 
the classroom is really a laboratory for teachers and students, and, for the first time, 1 
was conscious of the importance of professional reading, research, and reflection, and 
what those mean to my professional growth. Not bad for one little book.” 

Those comments and others like them have sustained me in a long career in 
education, and for them I am most grateful. My heartfelt thanks also to Professors 
Wiatt, Daghlian, and Smith, to Don Seybold and Andrea Jenkinson, to the teachers in 
the pilot schools, and to teachers who read the original book and told me that it made 
a significant contribution to the profession. 



— Edward B. Jenkinson 
Bloomington, Indiana 
March 1, 1999 
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CHAPTER 1: 

The Emphasis on Discovery 



T he writing revolution that began in the late sixties continues, changing the 
focus of instruction on the teaching of writing in thousands of classrooms at 
all grade levels. The emphases of many of the writing programs in the last two 
decades have been on writing processes and on personal (expressive) writing. This pro- 
gram, which was first published in 1970, emphasizes discovery, process, both expressive 
and transactional writing, and product. As students work through the suggested assign- 
ments, they write for different audiences for different purposes, conscious^ gathering 
information and refining diction to match their purposes. They also engage in 
conferencing and peer review. Furthermore, they participate in pre-writing exercises 
designed to help them find precise words and meanings for their themes. 

Writing is a process of discovery. Every time I face the monitor with hands poised 
over the keyboard, I ask myself: Just what do you think you are doing? What do you know 
about the subject? What do you need to discover? For whom are you writing? Why? 

As 1 write, 1 never fail to make discoveries. If if s a letter, I try to determine what I 
need to say and how I should say it to achieve my purpose and to communicate 
effectively with my reader. If it’s an article, a chapter for a book, or even an entire 
book (when I muster up sufficient audacity to think 1 can write one), I know that I am 
to embark on a writing and researching adventure filled with discoveries. 



Adventures in Discovery 

My purpose in writing this revision of Writing As a Process of Discovery with the 
help of my daughter is to provide a series of adventures in discovery for students. 1 
want them to discover for themselves what it means: 

to become familiar with one very useful pre-writing activity; 
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<— to engage in pre-writing activities that will help them distinguish between 
fact/opinion, subjectivity/objectivity, and so forth; 

<— to choose language, experiment with syntax, and select information to 
communicate effectively with a specific audience for a definite purpose; 

<— to work with peers and a teacher in a writing lab; 

<r- to examine examples of effective and ineffective written responses to the 
assignments. 

The assignments that follow, then, are based upon the belief that writing involves 
a process of discovery in which writers attempt to find out what they know or do not 
know about their topic, their audience, their use of language, and themselves. 

The assignments in this volume are designed to help students begin to understand 
writing processes, to explore their own worlds, and to explain their worlds to various 
audiences. The assignments do not constitute an entire composition program for 
junior and senior high school. Far from it. However, I feel that these assignments 
given early in junior high school, or even in upper elementary school, will help 
students understand writing processes and will enable them to write with greater ease 
on any topic assigned to them later or on any topic of their own choosing. 



How to Use the Assignments 

Professor Bill Wiatt and I never intended that all of these assignments be used in a 
single classroom or at a single grade level. Rather, we hoped that a teacher would 
select several (perhaps three or four) assignments in a sequence and work with stu- 
dents until they mastered the process and could use it for future writing tasks. 

1 believe these assignments must be given carefully, must be explained thoroughly, 
and must be given without unduly hurrying the student. If writing is a valuable experi- 
ence, it should be well worth the time that it takes for writers to explore their topics 
and to express themselves clearly. Good writing is usually not done in a hurry. 

During the class time given to writing, you should become as deeply involved as 
your students in the assignments that follow. Your first task is that of discussion 
leader. After explaining the assignment to students, you begin helping them ask 
questionssor guide them through other methods of pre-writing exploration^about 
the topic so that they can find pertinent answers to include in their themes. This can 
be done by giving them sample questions that you yourself would ask, and then by 
further leading them to formulate their own questions about the topic. As the students 
learn how to ask questions, you help them find answers. Furthermore, you help 
students choose precise words to include in those answers=words that can be used in 
their themes. 

in 
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After the session on posing questions, you again explain carefully what the theme 
assignment is. The students should be given time in class to Avrite initial drafts. As 
students write the drafts, you can walk around the room, reading themes over shoul- 
ders, asking questions that might lead students to eliminate errors, to explain an idea 
more thoroughly, or to write more vivid descriptions. Give students opportunities to 
share their writing with their classmates, seeking help to improve their drafts. When- 
ever you can, you should write while the students write and share your writing with 
the class. This is not always possible since you will be conducting a writing lab, but I 
did find time to scratch out a few paragraphs and revise my work later, so I could 
share it and accept student comments. 



Students Write to Communicate with You 

You also serve as audience, making certain that students know they are not writ- 
\ng for you but writing to communicate with you. The students should also be given 
time to exchange papers as they are working on drafts so that they can determine if 
they are communicating with fellow students. 

At all times in this sequence of theme assignments, the focus on the audience is 
essential. In several of the tasks that follow, this focus on audience is especially desirable. 
For instance, in one of the themes students are asked to write stories for children. Students 
should actually read the stories to children to make certain that they have communicated 
with them. In another assignment students are asked to write letters to editors of newspa- 
pers. The class should select the best letters and mail them to editors. In a third assignment 
students are asked to write editorials. Students, with your help, should select the very best 
editorials and submit them to the student newspaper. 

You will think of many other ways to provide a representative audience for other 
theme assignments in this volume, and you might also consider some type of inexpen- 
sive publication that will serve the purpose of disseminating student writing to a 
larger audience. 



Shared Experiences 

Many teachers and student teachers that worked with parts of the program told me 
about experiences that are worth repeating here. One veteran teacher of college-bound 
seniors was particularly excited by the assignment that calls for students to write a 
story for children and then read it to them. Having made arrangements with a kinder- 
garten teacher, the veteran took her class to the elementary school where her students 
read their stories to small groups of children. Responses thrilled most of the writers, 
some of whom willingly started revisions after they returned to their own classroom. 
One student announced, before the reading, that his story was perfect and that the 
children would love it. Sitting on the floor surrounded by his audience, the self- 
proclaimed Dr. Seuss began his story in tones that the veteran teacher described as 
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incredibly pompous. Before he had finished the first page, a little girl responded with 
her literary criticism. She crawled from her place in the group and bit the writer’s leg. 
He did not finish reading his perfect story, and he made no more proclamations about 
his writing talents to his classmates. 

Another veteran teacher told me how excited her students became after two of 
them had Letters to the Editor published in a local newspaper and a third experienced 
the thrill of seeing her editorial in the school newspaper. 

With tears in her eyes, a teacher told me about a student who responded, reluc- 
tantly at first, to the assignment that called for him to examine an event in which he 
was personally involved. He did not want to write at first, but after he started he did 
not look up from his paper until he had finished a draft. The next day he began the 
revision and asked the teacher to read it. The young man had written a graphic ac- 
count of an explosion at an ice show in which his aunt and uncle and dozens of others 
had been killed. After he finished his final revision, with the promise from the teacher 
that she not share his theme with his classmates, he told her that he could now think 
more clearly about the tragedy and perhaps partially dismiss it from his hitherto 
troubled mind. 



Major Changes in This Revision 

After reviewing the original book and notes taken after meeting with pilot-school 
and other teachers who used the book, and after conferring with the current co-author, 
I made several major changes in this revision. I removed the prologue, introduction, 
two theme assignments, and the appendices from the first book. My current co-author 
and 1 made a number of major and minor changes in the original. 

Again, I want to point out that the assignments that follow do not constitute a 
complete writing program. Nor is this method offered as a panacea. It will not cure all 
the writing ills of students. However, if it does help students order their experiences 
by exploring their worlds to discover what they know and do not know about a variety 
of topics, about writing for specific audiences, about using language that works not 
only for themselves but for others, and about making discoveries about themselves, 
then the sequence is justified and the time spent on it is well worthwhile. 
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CHAPTER 2: 

Examining the Familiar 



The theme tasks in this book are designed to: 

( 1 ) help students leam how to ask questions about their topics so that they will 
discover what they know and do not know about them; 

(2) help them sift through the answers to the questions, deciding which are 
pertinent for both their purpose and their audience; 

(3) help them find precise words for effective communication with their readers; 

(4) help them order their information appropriately so that their readers will 
understand it and so that the organization will help them achieve their 
purpose. 

The first two tasks give students an opportunity to write about two things they 
think they know well. First, they write a subjective description of their neighbor- 
hoods. Second, they write a subjective description of something in their neighbor- 
hoods that they find appealing or unappealing. For each task, they are given both 
specific purposes and specific audiences. 

Teachers in more than fifty junior, middle and high schools tested the programs 
some for more than three years. (Several dozen teachers who used the original book 
also discussed their successes and failures with the senior author.) In the original 
sequence, objective theme assignments preceded the present Themes I and 2. Those 
assignments called for the writers to describe their neighborhood objectively and then 
to describe a building in their community. Students found those assignments difficult, 
and the sample themes published in the first edition reflected student attitudes toward 
the assignments. Therefore, we did not include those assignments here. Instead, 
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students have the opportunity to write objectively as they describe a person in Theme 
3. In other assignments they also have opportunities to write objectively and subjec- 
tively, depending on the nature of the writing task. 

Pilot-school teachers reported that upper-elementary and junior high or middle 
school students may respond better than older students to the first five tasks. Some 
older students, particularly those who have been persuaded that they can write well or 
those who have experienced courses in creative writing, may resist an introduction to 
the methods presented here. On the other hand, at least two dozen pilot-school teach- 
ers of high school juniors and seniors observed that their students felt, many for the 
first time, that they understood what writing is all about after they had completed 
several of the tasks in this program. 



Finding the Sequence Starting Point 

According to the pilot-school teachers and the many teachers who have talked with 
me after the first book was published, I learned that this sequence can be started in 
any grade, from fifth through twelfth. Teachers of students in junior high school and 
below usually started with the first task and worked forward. Some teachers in senior 
high school started with Theme 7 and worked forward; others started at the beginning 
of the sequence if they felt their students could profit from the experience. If you start 
with any theme other than Theme 1 , give students ample class time to learn how to 
ask questions to find information and precise words. You should also take them 
through the entire process for each theme you assign from this sequence. 

Finally, pilot-school teachers reported that students who are taken through five or 
six of these assignments early in the fall semester write better themes on any other 
topics they are assigned. 

Reading several hundred themes from pilot schools convinced me that the success 
of student writers depends to a great extent upon the willingness of the teacher to 
work with them to produce the best possible themes. When teachers worked through 
the tasks carefully and slowly, students usually wrote good, or at least acceptable, 
themes. When teachers assigned four themes in four consecutive days, the results 
were predictably poor. 
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Theme 1 

The Writing Task 

Students examine the block, apartment or condominium complex, the housing 
project, subdivision, or farm where they live. They pay particular attention to those 
things and/or people that make them like or dislike their neighborhoods. Then they 
describe their neighborhoods in such a way that their readers, students their own age, 
can tell immediately why the writer likes or dislikes it. As the writers examine their 
neighborhoods, they should concentrate on those features they can use to make a 
reader their own age feel the same way about the neighborhood as the writer does. 
Furthermore, the writers’ task is to learn how to select and use words that will affect 
the reader(s) and stimulate a desired emotional response. 



The Writers' and Teacher's Purposes 

The writers’ purposes are to express their feelings about their neighborhoods and to 
try to persuade a reader their own age, through choice of words and details, to react to 
the neighborhood in much the same manner as the writer does. 

As the teacher, your purposes arc; 

( 1) to help students learn how to gather information for their themes; 

(2) to help them understand what writing for an audience means; and 

(3) to help them learn how to choose words that stimulate emotional responses in 
readers. 



Finding Information and Precise Words for an Audience 

Pilot-school teachers devoted several class periods to helping students learn how to 
ask questions to gather information and to choose the specific words with which to 
convey that information to a reader. You may wish to spend some additional time, 
particularly with this first assignment, explaining what it means to write for an audi- 
ence and how to go about it. 

Students should realize that whatever they write will receive some response from 
the person for whom they are writing. Whether they are writing a letter, a theme, or a 
short story, their writing will be criticized by their readerssparticularly if they fail to 
communicate. Students should realize that criticism of their writing does not have to 
be spoken or written; the lack of response on the part of a reader may sometimes be 
the most devastating criticism that a writer will ever receive. This lack of response 
may indicate that the reader did not understand the message, or was bored by it or by 
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the way it was written, or was not interested in the topic. Criticism of writing is 
frequently unspoken or unwritten, and students must be made aware of that. For 
example, if a student writes a letter to a friend requesting the performance of a spe- 
cific task, the writer may consider that the communication was successful and that the 
request was a reasonable one if the friend actually performs the task. If the friend does 
not, the writer needs to reexamine both the request to make certain that it is reason- 
able and the letter to make certain that it is persuasive. 

Writers who grasp the implications of an audience will make certain, through 
choice of words and details, that the audience understands what is wanted, or at least 
the writers will make every attempt to help the audience understand the message. The 
awareness of audience is vital for writers to discover what they know or do not know' 
about their subjects, their use of language, and themselves. Therefore, it is important 
that students realize that they are trying to affect an audience. They must be aware of 
their goal both during the discussion of an assignment and during the actual writing. 
As they gather information for their themes, students should never lose sight of their 
purposesto present information in such a manner and in such precise words that their 
audience will react to their neighborhoods in some specific way. 



Writing to Be Read by Peers 

Immediately after explaining this first theme task to your students and after discussing 
with them what writing for an audience means, you should tell them that the audience 
for this theme is a person their own age who does not live in their community. Each 
student should understand that the purpose is not to please the reader or you, the 
ultimate judge of the paper, but to express personal feelings in a manner that the 
reader will feel the same way about the neighborhood as the writer does. 

Students should discuss the problems and possibilities inherent in writing for 
readers their own age. They will probably consider the use of slang. You should not 
discourage such use in this particular theme, but you might point out that some slang 
words and expressions have particular meanings only in a limited area at a specific 
time period. Therefore, a student might not communicate with a reader who does not 
live in the same community if the writer employs slang words and phrases that are not 
widely used. You might have several students write current slang words or expres- 
sions on the chalkboard and then ask each student to write on a piece of paper what 
each of the words or expressions means. By discussing the many meanings that will 
probably be given to some of the words, you can help students conclude that the 
overuse of slang may block communication with a reader even when that person is the 
same age as the writer. 

Every student in the class knows that you will be the final reader of the theme. But 
it should be made very clear that they are not writing to satisfy you or writing to 
please you in any way. Instead, they should be free to tell their primary reader, a 
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person their own age, exactly what they feel about the area in which they live. They 
should try to express their feelings in words that will make their reader feel approxi- 
mately the same way about the neighborhood as the writer does. 

Students should never feel that they are writing simply to please a teacher. As 
noted before, writing is a process of discovery. In that process, writers should learn 
what they know or do not know about their subject, their use of language, and their 
audience. They should always write honestly to express themselves, not to please 
someone else, unless that is the writer’s avowed purpose. Students at all levels of 
instruction tend to think that whenever they get a poor grade on a theme they have not 
yet caught on to what the teacher wants or they do not know what the teacher likes. 
Students will never be able to explore their worlds honestly in writing in a classroom 
if they think that their job is to write only those things that please a teacher. 



The Process of Asking Questions 

After students have firmly in mind the fact that they are writing for a person their 
own age who lives in a different community, they are ready to begin the process of 
asking questions about their subject so that they can gather information to include in 
their composition. By taking students through a search for significant questionssthe 
kinds of questions writers ask to discover what is relevant in their experiences — you 
can help students learn how to find material that is appropriate to the purpose of the 
writing task and to the audience. The importance of the search for material through 
questioning cannot be stressed too much, for the student who does not learn how to 
question, how to probe, will probably treat most subjects only superficially. 

For this particular task, the first questions that students ask might include some of 
those listed below. We suggest that you write several of those questions on the chalk- 
board before asking students to propose additional questions which should also be 
written on the chalkboard. You will want to encourage students to ask as many ques- 
tions as possible, helping them analyze the questions to determine whether they are 
relevant in terms of the purpose of this task and the audience, and helping them group 
the questions in related categories. By grouping them carefully, you can help them 
structure their papers. For example, if the students were to ask the questions below, 
adding additional questions that stem from the answers to the first ones, they could 
put their answers together in an order that will give the theme structure. 



Suggested Questions 

1 . What is special about my block, farm, apartment complex, condominium, subdivi- 
sion, housing project, or community? What, if anything, makes it different from 
other blocks, farms, apartment complexes, condominiums, subdivisions, housing 
projects, or communities? 
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a. Do the kinds of buildings or the arrangement of buildings make it different 
from other neighborhoods? Or do the buildings and the arrangement of them 
make it look just like any other neighborhood in the area? 

b. Are there any yards, trees, or flowers? Are the lawns mowed? Are there 
patches of dirt or weeds in the lawns? Are the yards big enough for children to 
play in? 

c. How can I describe the buildings and the arrangement of them so that my 
reader will either like or dislike my neighborhood? 

2. Is my neighborhood attractive because the houses or buildings are maintained well 

by the owners, or is it unattractive because it is old and rundown? 

a. If the houses or buildings are kept in a state of good repair, how can I describe 
this condition to my reader so that they will find the block attractive? 

b. If the neighborhood is “old and rundown,’’ what words can 1 use to describe 
this condition instead of writing that the block is “old and rundown”? What do 
old and rundown mean? 

c. Do I find my neighborhood attractive or unattractive because all the houses, 
apartment buildings or condominiums look alike? How can I best persuade my 
reader that the similarities of the structures make the neighborhood or commu- 
nity attractive or unattractive? 

3. What things in my neighborhood do 1 find appealing or unappealing? 

a. Why do I find them appealing or unappealing? 

b. What words come to mind when I think of those things or when I see them? 

c. What do those things look like? 

d. What words can 1 use to help my reader picture those things? 

4. What colors in my neighborhood make it appealing or unappealing? 

a. Why do I find them appealing or unappealing? 

b. What words can I use to help my reader picture those colors? 

c. If paint is peeling off some of the buildings, or if stains on buildings make 
them unattractive, how can I best describe such conditions to my reader? 
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5. W^at odors in my neighborhood make it a pleasant or unpleasant place to live? 

a. Will my reader want to visit my neighborhood if I simply say that it “smells 
good”? If not, how can I best describe the odors? Are words Wke fragrant and 
smells good sufficient? 

b. If I find my neighborhood unpleasant because it “stinks,” do I need to tell my 
reader more to persuade them that it is an unpleasant place because it 
“stinks”? W^at words can I use to persuade my reader that the odors are 
unpleasant? 

c. To help my reader smell those odors that are either pleasant or unpleasant, can 
I compare them with the odor of gardenias, or baking bread, or stale garlic, or 
rotting fish, or something else if such comparisons are appropriate? 

d. If the odors are difficult for me to describe, can I help my reader smell the 
odors by describing the source, such as a pizza parlor, rows of flowers, over- 
loaded garbage cans, or the putrid smoke from nearby factories? 

6. What kinds of people live in my neighborhood? Do they help make it a pleasant 
or unpleasant place in which to live? If the people in my neighborhood do not 
behave like people in other neighborhoods, should I describe some of their actions 
so that my reader will understand why the people make the neighborhood pleasant 
or unpleasant? Is it sufficient to tell my reader only that the people are friendly or 
unfnendly? 

7. How much should I tell my reader? 

a. What must the reader know about my neighborhood to make them like it or 
dislike it? 

b. Should I tell them everything about my neighborhood, or should I tell only 
enough to make the reader feel the same way I do? 

8. How should I begin my theme? 

a. Is it sufficient to begin simply by saying that “My block is great" (or “My 
block stinks”)? 

b. Do such statements excite my interest when I read them? If they do not excite 
me, will they excite a reader? 

c. Is there a better way of getting started than by simply writing “My block is 
great”? If so, how should I begin my theme? 
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Challenging Questions and Precise Words 

As already noted, students should be encouraged to ask as many questions as they can 
to help them find information and precise words to include in their themes. They 
should also be encouraged to challenge the questions that their classmates pose during 
this discussion, urging them to ask themselves if each question will yield an answer 
that is appropriate for the purpose of this particular task. You should further encour- 
age students to enter into a dialogue in which they consider the use of such words as 
good, exciting, and great, and the effect that such words have on a reader. 

As students search for precise words to answer the questions they posed in class 
discussion, you might want to discuss with them the various shades of meaning that 
words have for different persons. You might do this by having students discuss what 
kinds of things they consider to be exciting. By eliciting many answers from, say, 
collecting stamps to watching a horror movie, you can help students conclude that a 
word like exciting is used too frequently to describe many different things and activi- 
ties. The word exciting by itself will probably not persuade a reader that the thing 
being described is truly exciting. Other words or phrases or use of details will prob- 
ably need to be substituted for the word exciting to persuade a reader that the thing 
being described is actually exciting. 

Through class discussion, then, students should begin to understand that simply 
calling a block beautiful or dirty is .)ot enough to persuade readers that the block is 
pleasant or unpleasant. Instead, if writers dislike their neighborhoods, they need to 
pick out those objects that they dislike and describe them for their readers. Writers 
might also show why life is tolerable or intolerable on the block by describing some 
of the actions of neighbors. In their descriptions, they will want to use words that will 
make their readers either approve or disapprove of the actions of the neighbors. You 
need to emphasize to your students that a writer must select from all those things that 
are either appealing or unappealing and describe them in such a convincing manner 
that the reader will respond to the theme as the writer hopes that he or she will. 

As already noted, as students pose questions you should help them decide which 
are pertinent and which are not. By so doing, you can help students avoid the inclu- 
sion of extraneous material in their themes, and you can further help them order the 
information while they are posing questions and considering the choice of words with 
which to answer those questions. For example, you might ask students how they plan 
to begin their descriptions if they like their neighborhoods. If several students like 
their neighborhoods because of the many trees and the new houses and the people, 
you might ask them which of those things makes the neighborhood most pleasant. 
Then you might suggest that they begin with a description of the most pleasant thing 
and move on from there. Or they may want to begin with a summary of the tl mgs on 
the block that make it pleasant. But regardless of how they begin, they must always 
bear in mind that they should arrange the material primarily for the benefit of a reader, 
not for themselves, and they should further arrange it in an order that will make the 
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greatest impression on a reader. During the discussion of the arrangement of material, 
you should encourage students to suggest several arrangements and also to argue with 
one another about the merits of the arrangements. These arguments should always 
center on the effectiveness of the arrangement for a reader, not for personal reasons. 



No Formulas for Paragraphing in This Program 

This program is not concerned with giving students any formulas for writing para- 
graphs. Instead, the goal is to help students collect information and put it into an order 
that works best for readers. We have learned from pilot-school teachers that students 
can arrive at their own designs for paragraphing if they always keep in mind that they 
are trying to group together certain pieces of information for a specific reader. Instead 
of giving them a great deal of instruction on paragraphing (most of which is ignored 
by writers anyway), you can perform a greater service by helping students arrange the 
questions in an order that will yield answers they can put together in one or two 
paragraphs. 

(>JOTE: Theme 16, the final assignment in this sequence, calls for students to 
write three-paragraph editorials. That assignment emphasizes one approach to 
paragraphing for a specific purpose.) 

The student who wrote the theme on page 29 did not receive any instruction in 
paragraphing. Instead, the teacher simply helped group together the questions in such 
a manner that the student(s) could arrange answers to those questions in an order that 
works best for the reader; and no one should fault the writer of that theme on her 
paragraphing. 

Again, we need to stress the importance of free and prolonged discussion (so long 
as it is lively and fruitful) of the problem of finding information and precise words. 

We are convinced that student writers need all the help they can get both from their 
teachers and from one another. Pilot-school teachers assured me that class time is very 
well spent when they take several class periods for the initial themes in this sequence 
(or for the first writing assignments a teacher might give from any part of this se- 
quence). They help students pose questions, discuss answers, select words, and 
consider ways of arranging their answers. 



The Actual Writing 

We strongly recommend that students write, in class, their first drafts of any of these 
theme assignments. By looking over their shoulders, you can help student writers 
avoid serious errors that, if marked on their final drafts, will only convince them that 
they cannot write well. Therefore, you should attempt to help each student avoid such 
errors by examining the first draft as it is being written. By asking questions, you can 
lead students to see their own errors in thinking, or in mechanics, or in sentence 
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structure. In some cases, you can help students detect their own errors by simply 
reading the sentences aloud two or three times. 

As I taught an ungraded class of sixth, seventh, and eighth graders in a summer 
class for “losers,” I discovered this is one of the most effeetive ways to get rid of 
run-on sentences without worrying about what run-on sentences are. By running the 
two sentences together as you read them, you might help students realize that they 
need a period. Or by reading the run-on as two distinct sentences, pausing long 
enough so they understand that you are definitely pausing, you might help them 
realize that they need a period. Students may be prompted to eorrect serious errors in 
punctuation, spelling, and usage by being asked appropriate questions instead of by 
simply being given directions or information. You need not indicate that something is 
wrong; you need only ask questions so that students will learn to detect their own 
mistakes. You can also help students clarify and/or qualify statements by asking them 
questions as they are writing their drafts. Thus, instruction comes during the act of 
writing and not after the fact in the form of meaningless red marks on the paper. 



Revision 

Few self-respecting writers ever give manuscripts to editors or agents without spend- 
ing considerable time revising and rewriting. When writers send manuscripts to 
editors or agents, they expect an intelligent, critical response. Writers assume that 
editors or agents will read their manuscripts carefully, calling attention to areas that 
might need to be reworked but not rejecting the manuscript out of hand or calling for 
a revision without specific directions. On the other hand, many students know that 
their teachers completely reject their themes, by giving them an F or by making them 
revise their papers without pointing out weaknesses (other than mechanical) and 
strengths. 

Students are frequently asked to revise their themes at the wrong time. When they 
submit their first drafts for your evaluation, they are likely to cause you to spend 
hours with your red pencil. And they are not apt to understand many of the marks 
unless you tell them specifically why their themes need to be revised. Furthermore, 
most students mistake revising for proofreading. 

Revision of themes should be done before students hand their finished products to 
you so that they will give you the best themes that they can write. By having students 
revise their themes before they turn them in, we are convinced that you will spare 
yourself a great deal of grief and red-pencil time. You will also instill confidence in 
your students if they know that their writing will be read sympathetically and that 
their papers will be marked for only those serious errors that remain in the revision. 
We believe that writing should be an educational activity-not a punitive enterprise. 
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Suggested Steps for Revision 

But how do students go about revising papers before you have read them? We suggest 
these steps: 

1 . After the students have written their first drafts in class, correcting those errors 
and weaknesses in thinking that you have called to their attention through your 
questions, they should read their papers aloud to themselves several times. They 
should make certain that they have said exactly what they want to say and they 
should also attempt to detect their own errors or weaknesses. By reading their 
papers aloud, students should be able to detect errors in punctuation through 
intonation. They might also find words that are inadequate and sentences or 
paragraphs that are inappropriately arranged or not written well if they keep 
asking themselves as they read, “Am 1 telling my reader exactly what I want to?” 

2. After reading their papers aloud to themselves several times, students should then 
read their papers to at least one of their classmates, noting specific peer reactions 
to the theme. This step gives the writers another opportunity to read the paper 
aloud — this time to an audience. After the students have read their papers, they 
should ask their classmates to respond to the deseription of the block. Since the 
writer’s purpose for this particular assignment is to make the reader feel approxi- 
mately the same way about the neighborhood as the writer does, the student writ- 
ers should ask their classmates how they feel about the neighborhood. If class- 
mates do not respond the way the writers think they should, the writers should ask 
the classmates why. The answer should, if the classmates respond honestly, give 
the writers some ideas for revision. The student writers should also ask their class- 
mates if they understood eveiything in the paper. If the classmate did not, the 
writer should begin thinking seriously about choice of words and construction of 
sentences, after asking the classmate exactly what was not understood. 

3. After the writers have read their papers to at least one classmate, they should give 
it to someone outside the class to read. By the time they get to this reader, they 
may have written a second draft to eliminate the problems in the first one. Stu- 
dents should ask this particular reader to tell them exactly what they think about 
the theme. The writers should determine how they have affected the reader 
through their descriptions. They should also try to determine what the readers did 
not understand and why they did not understand it. Then the writers should reex- 
amine their themes, making a further revision if it seems necessary. 

All of this takes time, but good writing always takes time. We suggest that you not 
ask students to hand in a theme on the day after they have written the first draft. 
Instead, give them several days in which to read the theme aloud to themselves and to 
a classmate, and to give a third reader an opportunity to read and respond to the theme 
before the student revises it for submission. 
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Through this process of revision, students should begin to appreciate what it 
means to write for a reader, and they might also experience the satisfaction that comes 
when a reader responds enthusiastically to what they have written. Furthermore, they 
should realize that the final draft they hand to you will be read carefully and critically, 
but also sympathetically. They should look upon you as an editor who will decide 
whether or not their paper is worth publishing. If they know that they are writing to be 
read, not simply to be marked down for errors, we are convinced that they will make 
every attempt to turn in their best work. Pilot-school teachers reported that poor spell- 
ers spent time looking up words in a dictionary so that they would not make silly er- 
rors since they wanted their papers to be read appreciatively by the teacher. 



Evaluation 

When we ask students to subject themselves to the painful process of discovering for 
themselves what they know and do not know about a specific subject and to search 
for words and an arrangement that will convey their thoughts or ideas to a reader, we 
should be willing to spend time writing appropriate responses to their efforts. No 
matter what students write or how poorly they write, we should first search for some- 
thing in the paper to which we can respond positively. We should respond in a para- 
graph or two at the end of their paper, not just write the word good or excellent or 
poor or trite. We do not help a student by simply writing “Good job, Johnny.” The 
student probably does not understand why it is a good job. 

Whenever we ask a student to spend a great deal of time writing a theme, we should 
be willing to take the time to evaluate it and to respond to it. Therefore, we oppose the 
rather common practice of some teachers who evaluate only every other set of themes, or 
even every third or fourth set. We are not convinced that students learn to write better by 
writing frequently if their papers are not read critically. Rather, we are convinced that stu- 
dents learn to write better when they are certain that each paper they write is important 
enough to merit our spending time reading and responding to it. 

We know that evaluation takes hours, and we believe that we can help students more 
by assigning fewer themes, giving them sufficient time to write and revise, and allowing 
ourselves ample time for a considerate evaluation. After students engage in conferencing 
and peer review, participate in a writing lab, and revise their themes, they should hand in 
papers that require little error-marking time and more time for comments. 

There is nothing wrong with using the correction symbols included in many 
grammar and composition textbooks so long as the students know why those marks 
appear in the margin. But we do not endorse the practice of a teacher’s simply writing 
cw or sp in the margin, expecting the student to find their errors. If they knew what 
their errors were, they wouldn’t have made them in the first place. 

Nor do we endorse the practice of marking every error on the themes. Instead, we 
believe that you should mark only those errors that block communication, and you 
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should indicate why communication is blocked. We define errors as elements in a 
theme that stand between the writer and their reader. Serious errors include the omis- 
sion of details or the inclusion of irrelevant details which detract from the writer’s 
purpose. In this sense, all errors that prevent writers from achieving their purpose are 
errors in communication and should be marked. 



A Built-in Standard for Excellence 

In evaluating papers, you should remember that the standard for excellence is built 
into the purpose of the theme task. In the case of Theme 1, a good theme is one 
which, in your opinion, persuades you to like or dislike the writer’s neighborhood 
because of the choice of details and selection of words. A good theme describes the 
neighborhood so well that even you would (or would not) want to visit it. A poor 
theme is one that does not offer you enough information to make you feel one way or 
another about the writer’s neighborhood. Or a poor theme is one that contains so 
many errors that block communication that you cannot respond intelligently to it. 
Sentence fragments, run-on sentences, faulty punctuation, and bad spelling are not 
primary criteria forjudging the merits of these themes. Serious errors should be 
marked, but the writer should not be penalized for them unless they thwart the pur- 
pose and stand between the writer and the reader. 

We do not believe that you should go through the painful process of trying to give 
a letter grade to each paper. Rather, we suggest that you write at least one full para- 
graph of comment on each theme, giving at least two or three specific reasons why 
you think it is a good theme, a poor theme, or an acceptable one. As classroom teach- 
ers, we found it exceedingly difficult to justify the difference between an A paper and 
a B paper unless we used some artificial criteria such as number of errors or maturity 
of sentences (and we are not certain what maturity of sentences means). Instead of 
becoming frustrated by the arbitrariness of assigning letter grades, we suggest that you 
make very clear to students, before they start a specific assignment, what constitutes a 
good theme, a poor theme, or an acceptable one and that you then explain your deci- 
sion on each paper. Teachers who were concerned about recording grades in the grade 
book resisted this suggestion at first, protesting that students wanted a letter grade. 
However, several pilot-school teachers who followed this suggestion told us that 
students became more interested in the comment and learned from it. forgetting the 
grade when the teacher took time to write a serious comment. Furthermore, if you 
think it is necessary, you can tell students that a good theme will be recorded as an A 
in your grade book; an acceptable or passable theme as a C; and a poor theme as an F. 

Several teachers reported that their students keep all of their written work, includ- 
ing drafts, in writing folders. Those teachers said they do not put a letter grade on 
each theme; rather, they examine the folders near the end of a grading period, talk 
with students about their work and their progress, and then record a grade. 
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Finally, we believe that evaluation is worthless if it does not instruct. Therefore, 
we 3Com the practice of evaluating a paper by writing only a one-word comment or a 
single phrase on it. Such evaluation is of little value to the student. As we have noted 
several times thus far, students need all the help that they can get. That help should 
come in the form of a careful and thorough explanation of the task. Or it should be in 
the writing laboratory during which you help them search for better ways to express 
themselves or help them avoid errors. Help should also be given in the evaluation in 
which you give them sufficient critical commentary to help them write an even better 
paper the next time. (A sample evaluation of a theme is included in sample themes.) 



Sample Themes 

You should select up to three fairly good papers (or two poor themes if you can protect the 
identity of the writer) to project on the overhead or reproduce for classroom discussion. By 
having students examine several papers written on the same topic they wrote about, they 
can, perhaps, better understand what they did well or where they went wrong. 

Teachers have told us that the study of sample themes can be of great value to a 
student only if they set the proper tone for the discussion. By not identifying the 
authors of the papers or by selecting papers written by students in another class 
without identifying the students, pilot-school teachers were able to take students 
through several studies of sample themes, generating discussions that led to intelli- 
gent criticisms of themes. After several successful discussions, pilot-school teachers 
reported that they were then able to select themes written by students in the class that 
was discussing them and stimulate intelligent, critical comments. You need to help 
students understand that criticism is both positive and negative, and the critic has an 
obligation to suggest how weaknesses can be strengthened. 

Each theme should be examined along the lines laid down in preparing students to 
write. The questions you ask to lead discussion should always focus on the paper 
under consideration and whether it achieved the purpose of the assignment and 
whether the writer communicated with and affected the audience. Some sample 
questions follow the theme printed below. 

This sample theme was written by a young sixth grader in an ungraded class of 
fifth through eighth graders in a school labeled a “ghetto school." (The very old build- 
ing was just three blocks from where rioters burned several blocks. The “cocktails" 
she mentions are Molotov cocktails.) Like her classmates, she scored well below 100 
on a standardized IQ test. The teacher dismissed the scores and focused her attention 
on the students, their native abilities, and cultural differences. The teacher encouraged 
her students to write exactly how they felt about their neighborhoods, and she took the 
class through the steps outlined in this chapter. The young girl knew her paper would 
be read sympathetically, yet critically, with the teacher noting only those errors that 
blocked communication. Her theme is reprinted here without editing. 
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My Messy Surroundings 

77Z^ id^ (Z cLu/m^, Oy 'dujut jAjyriAh^x2Ay<L, ^21 aa£ oZt l£d' cu 

dzoA^ Q/TuL d^tAJ^ UM^tfly Cutt O/U^U/TuL, fui/l^ CU di<ilW^aytk^, OAfuL cu 

p^X'WArnznrut. oah^ cJj^ h^/^idJiZA^, hoA/Ltn^ a/riA^ 

(^.oAxu^, ayruL n^aAAd^ d/rrhCbtL a. S^ioycA^, ti2^ dooAArC't d/^^u/ruL 

io^ ^Ajut to' tia^ iJ\£/d^ VfvtA kicU' 

ji^x2/\^^inru^ inru pi/sAvt ^^CLO/^ Asudii' nrniuvnrv cLo^ cJuidA/ru^ 

QA/<iAy\^ timZ' yt^ ca/rm^ (midxAsy, arruL fha/i/a. cu TTUZt CmA inrv A<juiA^ 
yMA. hr^iUQy iJiasi Aoa^ cu d/JiArvt iAa£d^ wjL iJiU^ 

yow iA^ArJi iAcuC^ Acu<Jy yuo <^uyfvt to- huxA^ tfUd-, tAzdz^ 

tAAot tutttz^ iympd' 'ux/riy (X'toayruL oyruL thuro (joi^ 

timy tAnt^ Aiy ayruL didi^AA^ to- pyAL t^izhnrb'. nrxiULm. 

thidiL^ Aidd' OAJi^ 'le/iZty AcuL, kM^ yow <yot> doynyd>Auny mJUJU^, Acuy cu msujLh^ 
cOuidd^, th/ylt i^yy to- tu2A^ ay youA. d/uidA' arruL iAjyn^ dyuy, dldyrat 
mizayrv to- tiOA^ youA d/mdA ^, " 

CCAa£d- jodd da/y tim\£y, Tliyfit tiArm^ od u/oaaA. IJow ooAiJt ddeey p^ 
AhOAynA Atow^imy curuL pnoyti> coAriiyriy curuL yo-inhy alt Aouaa. o^ tf\s^ 
nhAykt. CZv^ yuyra dAotd- oA£, m.od dJO- AacL Auut ojdis/ra tfuyy dtyx/il tkdjuv^ 
<yny cjocAtaild^ yow Aoriow^ tlie/y ^ naol aitilAxiiimy tfiz^ H'tA o^ ^aZy. 

CLlt tAcvt nrudcAiz^ U.jAJidZ too- hnrujucA^ poA. oouz^ tittli^ axtyopp dzacL 
Qyrud dZdJijd-. Tlo- u/oArutd^ pe^oyli. oA£y mijOAjayny cwMiy. J^Ajiyy doordt 
u/-a/nd to- ti/i/^ nvujAy oua^ di/disd. 
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Sample Questions for Class Discussion 

1 . V/hy does this writer’s description of her block make you like or dislike it? 
Why, specifically, would you or would you not like to live there? 

2. What specific words or phrases make you dislike the block? 

3. What specific words or sentences help you picture this particular block? Has 
she given you a sufficient word picture to help you see the block as she does? 

4. Are all of the words, phrases, and sentences important in this theme? If not, 
which words, phrases, and sentences could have been left out? Why? 

5 . In her first draft, the writer began her paper with "‘I think my street is a dump.’' Did 
she strengthen that first sentence by removing “I think”? Why, or why not? 

6. In her first draft, the writer ended her theme with this paragraph: “You’ve 
heard about my messy surroundings, I hope yours are better,” Did she 
strengthen her paper by leaving that paragraph out of the final draft? Why, or 
why not? 

7. Which sentences are the most effective in this theme? Why do you think so? 

8. Why do you think the writer communicated, or failed to communicate, with her au- 
dience? Why do you think the writer affected, or failed to affect, her audience? 

9. Did the writer achieve the purposes for this particular theme task? (By this 
time each student should be well aware of the purposes for this task.) Why do 
you think so? 

1 0. Give the reasons why you would rate this theme as good, poor, or accept- 
able. If you had written this paper, what comments could the teacher make 
on it that would be most helpful? 



Comments 

We think that “My Messy Surroundings” is a most effective theme — one that 
deserves praise. Had we evaluated the theme, we would have written a comment like: 

“This is a powerfully written theme. It definitely makes your reader dislike the 
block as much as you apparently do. You succeed in describing the crowded area 
quite well with just a few words in your first paragraph. Your third and fourth sen- 
tences are very effective.” 

“You have described actions of your neighbors that make the reader feel that your 
neighborhood is not a pleasant place in which to live. Your description of a few of the 
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actions of the ‘‘evil little imps” convinces your reader that they are mean. The quota- 
tion underscores their meanness.” 

^'Your description of night time in your neighborhood is one that I will 
remember for a long time. " 

“This is a ven' good theme, and, with your permission, I plan to read 
it to the class. “ 

We would not have mentioned the few errors in punctuation, usage, and spelling 
because they do not block communication. Had we been leaching the class, we would 
have considered those minor errors our responsibility. As the young girl worked on 
her first draft, we could have helped her eliminate the errors by asking questions, by 
reading sentences aloud, and by having her read them aloud, paying particular atten- 
tion to intonation patterns and pauses that indicate commas might be helpful. Thus, 
instruction in mechanics and spelling would have been given during the actual writ- 
ing, not during the evaluation. 



Theme 2 

The Writing Task 

Students select some object that they like or dislike intensely in their neighborhood, in 
their home, in the city, or in the school. They are to select an object or place — not a 
person — that causes them to react emotionally to it. The students’ emotional response 
may be one of standing for several minutes admiring the object, or it may be that they 
try to avoid the object because it disgusts them. After selecting the object or place, 
they are to describe it realistically in such a manner as to cause their reader (in this 
case, the teacher) to react in the same manner as the writer does. 

(Several pilot-school teachers reported that some of their students chose to de- 
scribe their bedrooms, or a particular business establishment in their community, or a 
favorite hangout. Some students described trees, paintings, trinkets and even articles 
of clothing. The student should feel absolutely free to select any object or place for 
this theme just so long as it is one that causes them to react emotionally whenever 
they see it. It must also not violate the limits of good taste.) 



The Writer's and Teacher's Purpose 

The writer’s purposes are to express their feelings about a particular object or place 
and try to persuade their reader, through choice of words and details, to react to that 
object or place in much the same manner as the writer does. 
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As the teacher, your purposes are; 

<— to continue helping students learn how to gather information for their themes. 

<— to continue helping them understand what writing for an audience means and 
what triggering an emotional response in an audience requires, and 

<— to continue helping them leam how to choose words that stimulate emotional 
responses in readers. 



Finding Information and Precise Words for an Audience 

After the student writers have selected objects that please or displease them, you 
should give the class sufficient time to consider the problem of posing questions and 
searching for precise words with which to answer those questions. Before students 
begin asking questions and selecting precise words, they should be told that you are 
the audience for this theme. You might want to discuss with them again what writing 
for an audience means, and you might also make clear that students are writing to 
communicate with you — not to please you. (See page 13.) 

For this theme assignment, some of the questions that were suggested for Theme 
1 will also yield appropriate information. Other questions also need to be asked, and 
students should consider, in class discussion, a number of them. Here are just a few 
that you might want to suggest if students do not pose them first: 

1 . Why do I like or dislike the object that 1 selected? 

a. What about it pleases or displeases me? 

b. Are there particular colors that please or displease me? 

c. Are there particular odors that please or displease me? 

d. What words can 1 use to convey to the reader why the particular colors please 
or displease me. and what words can 1 use to convey to the reader that the 
odors please or displease me? 

e. Does the shape of the object please or displease me? If so, why? 

f What is the shape of the object? What words can 1 use to describe it? 

2. How do 1 feel every time 1 see the object? 

a. How can 1 express that feeling to a reader? 

b. Is it sufficient to tell the reader that the object is beautiful or ugly or pleasing 
or unpleasing, or must I describe it more adequately to get them to feel the 
same way about the object as 1 do? 
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3. Can I honestly say what there is about the object that pleases or displeases me in- 
tensely, or do I like or dislike it so much that 1 cannot analyze it objectively? 

a. If I can’t look at a thing objectively to determine why I like or dislike it intensely, 
can I find words forceful enough to convey my emotions to the reader? 

b. When I reexamine the object to tr\^ to determine why I respond to it in a par- 
ticular manner, can 1 look at it without becoming emotional? 

Those last three questions are difficult for junior high or upper elementary stu- 
dents to answer if they are not considered carefully in class discussion. We pose such 
questions because we have learned that the major danger in this assignment is the 
tendency for a student to overreact to the object being described. Many students 
tended to think that hyperbole is necessary to get readers to respond the way they 
wanted them to. As a result of this tendency to overreact or use hyperbole excessively, 
many of the themes were false, stilted, or mushy. Your problem is to help students 
avoid romanticizing their observations so much as to make them unbelievable, and 
perhaps even embarrassing to the reader. 

To show students how the overuse of hyperbole might make a reader distrust the 
writer, you might select an advertisement that makes excessive claims for a product. 
As students analyze the advertisement, you might ask them which words they doubt. 
Does the soap, for example, make clothes the whitest white ever? Will the deodorant 
guarantee that the young lady will catch her man and lead him to the altar? Is the 
advertisement copy believable? If not, why not? Has the advertising copywriters 
overstated their case? Have they made so many claims that the reader begins doubting 
them and the product? Why do students believe that the writers used the words that 
they did and why did they make so many claims? What was their purpose? Did they 
achieve their purpose if the students tend to doubt what they say? 



Being Honest with the Audience 

The point to be made here is that the student writer must always be honest with 
themselves and with their audience if they intend to persuade their reader to feel the 
same way about any object as they do. They cannot overstate their feelings. They 
cannot attribute to an object qualities that it does not have. Nor should they attribute 
to themselves emotional responses that they do not honestly make. In other words, 
they must always “tell it like it is” if they plan to persuade their reader. 

This is one of the fundamental problems in communication. Many writers, politi- 
cians, teachers, religious leaders, labor leaders, and businessmen tend to overstate 
their case. As a result, we tend to disbelieve what they say. Some people can persuade 
us to act the way they want us to through exaggeration, excessive claims, hyperbole, 
and effusive language; others fail. They fail because they push us to the point that we 
can no longer believe what they say. (See Theme A below.) 

' 6 \ 
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The problem here is to help the student avoid making excessive claims about the 
object they are describing, to help them avoid using language that is not believable, 
and to help them understand that even though they are attempting to trigger an emo- 
tional response in their reader, they must always be honest with themselves and with 
the object they are describing. 

Students should understand that once their readers begin asking, "‘Do they really 
expect me to believe this?” they have probably caused readers to react in just the 
opposite way from they intended. 



The Assignment 

Student who are ready to write should have all these things clearly in mind: 

1 . that their task is to describe an object or place that they either like or dislike 
intensely; 

2. that they are to use words that will make their reader (the teacher) feel the 
same way about the object as they do; and 

3. that they are to avoid using words like good, had, pretty, or ugly, but instead to 
describe the object so that the reader will consider the object as being good, 
bad, pretty, or ugly. 



See Theme 1 

For a discussion of the actual writing, revision, and evaluation, see Theme 1. 

After the students have read their themes aloud to themselves several times and 
after they have read it to another student, they should give their theme to an older 
person to read since the intended audience for this theme is the teacher. (See #3 under 
Revision in Theme 1 .) 



Sample Themes 

For a discussion of sample themes, see Theme 1 . 

To illustrate the problem of overstatement by a student, we include two themes 
with sample questions for class discussion. You might find similar themes written by 
your students that can be discussed to show the problems writers create for them- 
selves when they either get carried away with their subject or are dishonest with their 
approach to it. 



6 : 
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Theme A 

dwru sAJynz^! £ikey iw^ ^u/rv, iJiz^ ia/^ iAj^ 

ti^ ifisuAy ll^Zy-tUk^ o/ndL dxiAyrJi on. Me. uMJAyrrv, cAoa. ^ui/yv~ 

dAlrtvo. jyvuA. iJuAAt cj^uzmxiAzcL, atnoc^di^ S^ouIa. 

iAjo cLcun^ 3^ 'ii<L<Ldru^ iAo iAXZd. inae/iJA^ a/ruL dgyCuL liyrrvSA. 
po(^'rro iAzxyo ptiiaAZn^^<xsArri^^ fuuiyu, J^ua. iaoA. acc®>7rip&<^^e<:^ iAo 
iA££A^ nAw^ ^iicuLy. cu cLcun^ nuxxroy. mxxA. 

a^: dz.vrUyn^lfm.liAJ^'r^ 

cunxL ^£Z.pAyru^ iJuu/o iytMAnAa^ u^^Iyt-i^AA^Gxrn^ (lplxAyrh<^4^yro oaajai/<ia. 
accx^yrrxpxsATi^^ olxmAd. a/ruL huonruocL ui^oaJ>ft£/o. ^=Zv^ i^^SA. 

tooA^ ^^zn. OA^M^c/ri^ ixAzXiAdZy. cott nru^yiArUxru^. JXmriz p^ dZt 
iA. (^uAjd. p^ iAz paJirrot (Ji^imA. S^Ig-umto ^AxixrLcJm.. 



Theme B 

Qy^^jo uaz<L i(^ cb i^zz nz/xA^ io. dA^o'i/zu/xiAt^ cot fu^yrruz. xJht llkja. <l 
th^AxJL. 'dzcbtt^ ti^JuL iAcut t^ixz. ^ 'TnzaATb, cconro 'izaZty- ^zcoyrryo 
cutUucJiJuL to^ cb tAZZ, <£fo- o^^u. km^w^ uuJicut tiZ yrmayro? JiA. fuzcL 
^yrru^^^tJo k<v^A. tficut djAJyrot zo/zn. pzt tikz S^oaA.. Jl£ pobt toko jxcupzyo 
umAJo (^xn/iAJzcL thU/rropA. oxiro i£. Ulfizm. ttiz oMyruL tAzuo ttixoSiOO^A. Ua. 
AymAotZ toLOArhcJuoo y3Ajo ouzaz axooazcL t^ dzoAA iAo cv^^uXcL SazoA. Jit 
UMJAy pUZ(^yitz toko ttbcAo. 'Ip^ C&uJA. toAo toAJb koATodA. CUnJL UMXZp. 
th/rro ayi/m/rocL ttiz iAXznk umAA kcbip cb tbczrucL tzpt (^a/z^. Jtticot 
nnadz pzt toko oAx^AzcAxArb^ it. Ji <^xjzaa. tkoJoAo ujJia^ JL pcontckocL 
ZA/ZAA^ tonmjo iAo 'lA^A/rrizcL. Jtttzro oaiz cLcoy it ^juunro (^ajz/o. 77ly 
(^AxzmApoAJoo^^ tcbokuL onA^ it omAA tko coa^ curocL kittzd. it. JAicct 
UAcuo (^ynz tko (^mty. ttoimM^ Jl 'yoatty. tikuL oA^iot tko pAcocz conJ^ 
it AcbcL t^ (jzt 'ouon. ^A/ZAy. 



best CUr’t Avr 
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Sample Questions for Class Discussion 

1 . What do you feel about the two trees in Theme A? How do you think the 
writer feels about them? What words, phrases, or sentences lead you to that 
conclusion? 

2. What do you feel about the tree in Theme B? How do you think the writer 
feels about it? What words, phrases, or sentences lead you to that conclusion? 

3. Which theme do you think is the better of the two? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

4. What does the writer of Theme A mean by “life-like” limbs? Does the writer 
mean that the limbs are like human arms, or do they mean that the tree has life 
and therefore its limbs must also have life? 

5. Does a tree drink warm sunshine? What kinds of birds does the writer of 
Theme A see if they are able to rid the trees of dead limbs, not dead tu’igs? Do 
you think that the writer of Theme A has ever seen trees clean birds’ nests, 
fluff buds, and keep their trunks well-groomed? Why do you or do you not 
think that she has given an honest description of the trees? 

6. In Theme A, the writer says that “Afternoon arrives accompanied by billowy 
clouds and humid weather.” Do we experience this phenomenon every after- 
noon? If not, how do you react to this and other sentences in Theme A? Is the 
writer describing what she sees or is she imagining something? Can you react 
positively and appreciatively to her imaginings? Explain your answer. 

7. What do you learn about the tree in Theme B? Can you picture it? Can you 
trust the writer’s description of it? Explain your answers 

8. You might conclude that the writer of Theme A gets carried away with words 
without paying too much attention to their meanings. What can you conclude 
about the writer’s use of words in Theme B? 

9. If you were to rate these two themes as good, poor, or acceptable, explain how 
you would rate the themes and tell why you would give them the ratings you 
decided upon. 

1 0. If you were the teacher, what comments would you write on each paper to 
help the student write a better theme next time? 
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CHAPTER 3: 

Two Ways of Looking at People 



T he two tasks in this chapter focus on people. First, there is an objective 
description of someone the writer knows well, and then a subjective or im 
pressionistic description of a real or imaginary person. Theme 3 asks the 
writer to be objective, not subjective. Therefore, students who have difficulty distin- 
guishing between objectivity and subjectivity, between fact and opinion, may need 
preliminary exercises like the ones described below. 

Consciously or unconsciously, students tend to turn statements of fact into state- 
ments of opinion by inserting a single word or phrase. For example: 

Missy is president of the senior doss. 

The very intelligent Missy is president of the senior class. 

Bob Jones wonts to be quarterback for the Panthers. 

The very slow Bob Jones wants to be quarterback for the Panthers. 

Or by using imprecise language, students write and speak statements that they 
think are factual but do not convey the facts adequately. For example: 

Eaton High is huge. 

Eaton High is ugly. 

What does huge mean? Although few people would ever measure a building to 
determine just what huge means, to some, huge could apply only to a school building 
that is, say, at least two stories high and one thousand feet by Uvo thousand feet. To 
others, a huge building might be one that covers a city block. And the term city block 
is also imprecise since the dimensions of a block may vary from city to city and also 
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from one section of a city to the next. As far as ugly is concerned, people do not 
always agree on what that term means. The old saying that “Beauty lies in the eye of 
the beholder” also applies to ugly. 



Why Start with Obvious Statements? 

You may wonder why this chapter begins with such obvious statements. They are 
obvious to you but probably not to your students. For you, distinguishing between fact 
and opinion is not difficult. For you, detecting language that is imprecise and there- 
fore inadequate for conveying facts accurately is fairly easy. But for your students, it 
is far easier to write and speak opinions rather than facts; it is far easier to deal in 
generalities than in precise statements; it is far easier to be subjective than objective. 

In the first two theme tasks in this book, students had opportunities to express 
their opinions, to be subjective, to use emotive language as they described two things 
they knew well. In the first task in this chapter, students write about someone they 
think they know well. But unlike the first two assignments, this task calls for an ob- 
jective rather than a subjective description; this theme calls for statements of fact 
rather than statements of opinion, for factual rather than emotive language. 

In the experimental sequence of theme assignments tested by pilot-school teach- 
ers, we asked students to write objective descriptions before they wrote the subjective 
descriptions outlined in chapter 2. We learned from pilot-school teachers that it is far 
easier for students to write subjectively before they attempt to write objectively. We 
also learned from pilot-school teachers that students still need a great deal of assis- 
tance in learning how to ask questions that will help them gather information for their 
themes and that will also help them find precise words with which to convey that in- 
formation. We have further learned that students need to be involved in more discus- 
sions about writing for an audience. In such discussions, they need to be reminded 
that their choice of words and details to be included in a theme should be dictated, to 
a large extent, by both their purpose for writing and their intended audience. 

We have dropped themes 3 and 4 from the original book. Those assignments called for 
an objective description of the student’s neighborhood, and then of something the student 
liked or disliked. The questions for Theme 3 probed for information about the student’s 
neighborhood. Theme 4’s questions pertained to the objective description of a building. 
Students found both assignments difficult and somewhat boring. 



Additional Exercise 

We discovered from the original assignments that students needed a great deal of help 
to distinguish between fact and opinion, objectivity and subjectivity. So we suggest 
that you might write a sentence like this on the chalkboard: 

u. U- Oy o^cxxJh. 



‘ ■) rs 
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As students suggest words that can be put into the blank, you might first put all 
the words in a single column and then ask them to put the words into one of two 
columns like this; 



Fact 


Opinion 


football 


good 


backfield 


bad 


line 


personable 


baseball 


mean 


basketball 


likable 


drama 


tough 



Then you might ask students why they put words like football and backfield in the 
column under Fact and good and bad in the column under Opinion. Can they verify 
that a coach is a football coach, a drama coach, and so on? How can they prove it? If 
they can prove the statement, is it a fact? 

On the other hand, how can they prove that a coach is good or bad"] Who says so? 
On what facts are the opinions based? Can a coach be called a ‘‘good coach” even 
though the team loses most of its games? Can a coach be called a “bad coach” even 
though the team wins most of its games? 

After discussing the two columns of words sufficiently so students can distinguish 
between words that convey facts — statements that can be verified — and those that ex- 
press personal opinions, you might put several words under a third column like this: 



Inadequate Information 

winning 

losing 

tall 

short 

What are “winning coaches”? Are they “winning” in the sense of that word's 
meaning as pleasing? Or have their teams won more games than they have lost? Does 
a record of sixteen wins and fourteen losses merit the phrase “winning coach”? Or 
does only a record of, say, twenty wins and ten losses merit such an accolade? 

The point to be made here is that words like winning, losing, talL and short may 
be based on fact. But the words mean so many different things to different people that 
they are not precise indicators of fact unless the writer gives them a specific objective 
definition within the context of a particular sentence or paragraph. 
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Next you might write sentences like these on the chalkboard, asking students to 
fill the blanks with as many words or phrases as they can and then asking them to 
decide whether the words or phrases should be placed under the headings Fact, 
Opinion, or Inadequate Information: 

/. Myra^s house is . 

2, Jerry drove ike oar doourt ike sireei 

3. Ms. SmLihy ike presidend of 

ike Third NaiionaL Barik^ did rioi yive dad a Loan. 

V. The ieacher 

ieLLs siuderiis io 

5. The championship yame beiuieen ihe 

R^aLsion Tiyers and ihe Satumill Cui~ 

iers Luas 



On the surface, these kinds of warm-up exercises may seem too simple, or unim- 
portant, or uninteresting. But if you believe that they are important and you convey 
that attitude to students, the results should prove to be worthwhile. 

You might also have students read several stories on the front page of a local 
newspaper, asking them to pick out statements of fact and opinion, and then asking 
them to put specific words under the three column headings: Fact, Opinion, Inad- 
equate Information. 

Flaving examined the themes written by students in pilot schools, we learned that 
warm-up exercises are necessary to help students write the two themes described in 
this chapter. If they do not discuss the differences between statements of fact and 
statements of opinion first, they are not likely to write objectively for the first task. 
Instead, they may simply write subjectively for both tasks. 
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Theme 3 

Theme Task 

Students write an objective description of a person they know well, concentrating on 
physical features and distinguishing characteristics. 



The Writer's and Teacher's Purpose 

The students' puq)Ose is to describe a friend or relative accurately and adequately so 
their reader, the teacher, can pick out the described person from all others, relying 
solely upon the writer’s description. 

As the teacher, your purposes are: 

(1) to help students understand what an objective description of a person 
entails and how it can be used; 

(2) to help students distinguish between objective and subjective descriptions; and 

(3) to help students find information for factual descriptions and precise 
words that convey facts, not opinions. 



Finding Information and Precise Words for an Audience 

Before you begin discussing how to gather facts needed to describe a person objec- 
tively, you might ask students how they would use such a description. Since the 
purpose of this description is identification, students might think of specific instances 
in which a physical description serves a real purpose. Here are three sample responses 
students might give. 

( 1 ) If a little child wanders away from home, their parents must describe them 
adequately so that other people can help look for them. 

(2) If a bank is robbed, the teller (or other witnesses) must describe the bank 
robber so accurately that the police can find and apprehend them. 

(3) When people plan to meet strangers at a busy airport, they might write a 
description of themselves so the stranger can spot them in the crowd. 

You will want to point out to students that real situations in which identification is 
useful have no bearing on this theme. Some students in pilot classes became so 
preoccupied with constructing hypothetical situations in their themes that they spent 
two-thirds of their time describing the situations instead of focusing on the persons to 
be described. (See Evaluation,) The only reason for discussing situations at all is to 
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help students understand that writing to identify a person can serve a real purpose, 
one that they might use later in life. 

You should remind students that they are concerned with people as they actually 
see them, not as they want them to be. You should also remind students that they can 
list specific facts about people under separate headings as they gather their informa- 
tion. To illustrate this as a method of gathering information, you might have students 
think of people they know well and then volunteer information that can be written on 



the chalkboard under headings like these: 






Age 


Height 


Weight 


Color 


boy 


tall 


fat 


pale 


infant 


short 


skinny 


swarthy 


middle-aged 


over six feet 


pleasingly plump 


sunburned 


twenty 


5' 2” 


145 pounds 


copper 


Eyes 


Hair 


Nose 


Build 


hazel 


brunette 


Roman 


husky 


blue 


dishwater blonde 


broken 


slight 


crossed 


frosted blonde 


upturned 


curvaceous 


wears glasses 


bald 


big 


perfect 



Suggested Questions 

After students have listed as many words as they can under the headings suggested 
above and other headings they suggest, you and the class might begin challenging the 
words with questions like these: 



1 . How old is a boy? a girl? an infant? a middle-aged woman? Will your reader 
know exactly what you mean if you use such words? 

2. What is short? How short is short? How tall is tall? Is your reader likely to 
define short the same way you do? 

3. What is a Roman nose? an upturned nose? Are those terms precise enough to 
describe a nose adequately for your reader? 
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4. What is a dishwater blonde? a frosted blonde? Will your reader be able to 
picture your subject’s hair if you use terms like those? 

5. What comes to your mind if you hear that a person is bald? If a man has any 
hair at all, can you simply call him bald and expect your reader to know what 
you mean? 

6. If you say a young lady has a “perfect” build, is that a statement of fact or 
opinion? 

Reminding students of the purpose of this assignment, you may want to ask them 
to suggest other categories such as mannerisms and dress. As they list items under 
both categories, you and the students should challenge the items, making certain that 
each mannerism is one that a reader can detect easily and that each garment is one 
that the person is likely to wear frequently, not on special occasions only. For ex- 
ample, if a student suggests as a mannerism that the subject always puts their elbows 
on the table while eating, you should point out that such information will not help a 
reader pick the described person out of a crowd unless the subject is in a cafeteria or a 
restaurant. If a student suggests that the teenage girl they are describing wears a hair 
net, this information would be of little value to the reader unless the girl always wears 
a hair net. On the other hand, if she always wears a charm bracelet on her left arm, 
this might be a useful piece of information that will help the reader identify her. 

To be useful, details must not only be stated in precise words, but they must also 
be relevant to the purpose. Out of all the possible facts about the person described, the 
writer must choose only those which are truly distinguishing. Thus, it should not be 
necessary for a student to write that the subject has two eyes, or tw'O hands, or two 
feet. Such facts describe the characteristics of human beings, not of a single person. 
On the other hand, if the person being described has only one eye, or one leg, or three 
fingers on the left hand, such details would help the reader pick the person out of a 
crowd. In brief, the test to be applied to each detail is not just whether it is true of the 
person being described, but also whether it will help to distinguish the individual 
from other persons who are nearly alike. This point is important; you will want to 
work on it until you are certain that your students understand it. 



The Assignment 

Throughout their observations of their subjects, students should keep in mind all the 
items that have been discussed in class, calling upon their attempts to classify details 
to determine whether they are pertinent and whether the words they choose are pre- 
cise and descriptive. The underlying purpose of every assignment in this book is to 
make the students more keenly aware of their environment and the people in it. We 
hope that students will become observant enough to discover things about even the 
most familiar elements in their environment and the people in it — things that they 
may have been unconscious of before. 
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Students who are ready to write should have all these things clearly in mind: 

1 . that their task is to write an objective description of a person, concentrating on 
physical features and distinguishing characteristics that set the subject apart 
from all others; 

2. that their purpose is to describe their subject so accurately and adequately that 
their reader can pick the described person out of a group, relying solely on the 
writer’s description; 

3. that every detail included in their theme should be appropriate for their pur- 
pose and should be as exact and objective as possible; 

4. that their audience is the teacher. 

The Actual Writing, Revision, and Evaluation 

(See Theme 1 .) 



Sample Themes 

We include here two themes that we would select for mimeographing or projection on 
the overhead for class discussion. 
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Theme A 

XfacL U- a/ruL hoA^ fujuA^ uuJu/Jo 

ULHUIAA^ UmAA. Cb ^AgaA ^hjU^' O-^V io^. 'hlU' C^ASZ^rUA ^ e/yej- OAZ^ dAoAj^, 

o/Ti^ ( nru^ 'rrx/\^ i/b(my^A£AJ^yri^ 

icvlAd- uMiJv cu aAlgaA, aAruipj:xA^ '7A-&ic£^. %kr UA&a^ 
iJuA' pSA^ OA/^wirij(^, pAXUAimj^, (M^ AUsZcJLinrU^. Uu^ AA^^AJJiy fiOA^ Cb iA/jbC£y 6^ a, 

P(^tUA cbcc£/rxj>, cuAThd aZuMXA^ dJ^wruLi^ oa^ <A kcucL a oM^. 

0''7W 0^ fuA> rnia/rinriz/i^^ <a- ^cbtt odAzp^ Im. Me- nru(ldA^ ^ cu 

(^xuATiy-p&p^^^ u/Zd^lxA/rv, uawsMai^ oAoujt iJisir tinr\£^ iAnr rJlmAiayrid^ cMacAy Me- 

H- 



CMlAASy, ifl£AZ. OAJiy Me- dAusWA^ UuAujcJv f\ 2 y iAinriAd^ (^^UxAgy Z/X/uAiru^, dAJUcJb 
od- Me- qAa/^atv o^cLi^cA nvujL/A^, P'd^AichynA o/ruL cA 2 £AA^ jJ^/ruoy- 

ioAy XP<sAy. JAsyATb Ajb (^yinMd' AinTTiAeZ^ tiAta/diA^ (^yrv Ao^ iAz^ uhsaZaL dZu^wtcL ^ 
'UJUTb. CPfiSAii^ AuJma£a^ d^(SArmiyim)JtA^ i/ruZaJji^ cv pe/iAo^ri, ujAu^ AcufxpAmzJ^ ^ 

iAMAi/^AUn/^ eATv 'uswtzf iJiSy ti/iMyn^ 'i>o^<sArrb Me- AiZcJi£Arv cu dATLCbcA i^rv 

Aus^p&d^ AJULcJuATu^ tcdZe/i. ^e^^Mje- Me^ (juJMASy S^^y^/rv. JAzoff^ fzciuAZA' 
OALiaLt^ ioAe^ uup' oyry^^Aaip Aouyu jdaZuuAZLoA^ TU/^Jut £laa^. 

(JimjsiJwb ArruvTLmzAA^ <a^ Aaa^ umxIA, d2^’d- cz- dA/JUp^A^A^^Msb, oa^ ifh. 
ice^AAaZinru^ uMjJiMut <xz. 

TTi^ (LcucL cd- (JLmvLAJxxiArb, S^wt AaA' p<iAeAruU- oAJb Mae- Atuz^ P<sAaaA. UffiSArv 
d/juL ‘mcuL, f\£y AtuAAd^ (m£ cu dd/u/ru^ Pt^AuA d<Jun^A/ru(^ duxJu oa., “Qei 
jdAAu ^uZ micu i/^^/uQ^pdAn^l” 7A d^AmziZcnyLA^ diAru^ Auu piANSAJih^ PcZidA dJ^Aru^, 
'’&A, psdZcu, asATTW rnioAiy p>uiA>o<^, ” JAild^ Ab dZru^ Iru Aaa^ M/UJk2^^ oAfsZa^ 
cunndL d^mAru Me- iAaZ Aan/a. Szsatv Icru Aid' coArrujdcunruy' oA£/rut vru Aid' 

coArn.p<2Ari/^ a/r\A\^m\joA£^. 

BaZ, XfcuL id' dZAZouA^Anruim^^ cnrusdZ iAu tirrnz^. QAiid' Zi 'd^AiZiy^uZ 
ujJ\£/ri' Ab ^ATUZ' aoZcL M- 'TTie-, ''JAaA' ul^oaXcL ccunrh crysZ Ab 'uxatu (^atv cuit Am/rrxjs-'L' 

OATuL 'TVS' (jj^oaJL. ” 
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THEME B 

cb 'TTLo/rb vnrv cJuia>cJv u/Ju^ id- 'boiAeyb 

ha/ruid/^^rr\£y, iJuL- tyf^ tAcut iiAid- cu mujunrv uAiA iAb j-ouhtd- a- 

A(su>^ruL (Lsy, Qyxxjucji- ^uuid^^/rv psAy tkid- 

'rnydAidyi^ hs- 'rrxz- nTbo^, 6^u;t ujAnt/rv tjZ UMLd- tjZ iJijsux^A^ ^ uMid- cLum- ^ 

Aid- ^/xJA£/rri£>ty AiyJi csAta/id-. Mz- id- a- ^uzAy\^ ^ubti<^-ii»UA' 'm-a/rv. V/Azm- iAz- 
>HtoA^ia- j:xaJ>bo Aiyinru-, Ai- jMyrrhpd- a>p- oa- i^ io- <^A£&t iJiz- muiyAb it 

uMZd- Jujbdt tAat Aid- crstta/i- AaA- i(s^ nruuxJb dta/coA. Aid- cu^, tj2 

ULNUhtd (yjuidd- Ai- id- oAout piptyy^tqAt ybOAd- (sZcL. V-U- fo/^ id- Ar^yrmtiyrruid- 
acjjbrxAuAjjix^ umAA AatPyloddZd-, u/AtcA- cuLdd- hs^ Aid- ^uxxlxLy cj^-nr^pA/x^ 

'HU- iAtdjiAC£/rv^ dttvz/i- AoA/b cbcid- od- a/n- 2 y(z<^xbrit piaxrri£- psA- Aid- psucz-. 
put, ziyAi- inAcJizd^ id- Aid- cj^xrri-pZdz- AuyAt. >3^ a- 'rrhcuri- Aid- ayi-, Ab id- ojZAy\^ 
ohM- Aubilt. 3A\s/di- id- nu^ Gxi/zAJiayriy oAMumA- iA- &ztt, oa- ptoAtimzdd- o^- iA- 
oA-m.. V^Mi^m-rr>.UUb2^-rru2A.^ <yruiz^ Uz. 

dtr^AZ- dLuit. 3A- nrMhuu-abld- amA- a/bcZdd-OA-izd- 'i/xj/cy umJ>A i-Ab u/zatAiAA. 3 oa- 

iATidta/rhOi-, im- iA- dvymxmzA- (sxn£- nrru-(^-Ai- dzz- fi-imn- uuzoAtriy cu a/ruL 

ujAch- dSZAAiJLcAA- dbut uuttA o- di/u 2 JUL/^ Aot o/ruL Aid- uunriAditLcu, Bat inn- tAb 
uM-mte/t- iinm£-, a^m- dZ£d- Ainm- inn- iA- pimzdt AZaxJA oa- cAanxjOKxt ulnoA- dutid- 
a/rut AdoAAy oA/ZA-coat, u/ttA cx- AtouzA- Aat. OAmy u/ttA iAdZ- tAimyd-, o- 
S^-idA- dAoAjt dtA-idz- cucAZJOAnn-pxim-i^ Ainm-. 3Aid-, i-Abm-, id- a- p-ictuAZ- ^p a- 
nrruj/ri- dittimy im- iA- cj^nru^AJb^xnti^^ oan- cJula-cJv. 
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Sample Questions for Class Discussion 

1 . Which of the two themes gives you Lhe better picture of the person being 
described? Why do you think so? 

2. What additional details do you need to help you identify the subject in Theme 
A? in Theme B? 

3. What details would not help you identify the subject in Theme A? in Theme 
B? Why? 

4. Which of the two themes contains fewer opinions? What are the statements or 
words of opinion in each theme? 

5. What words would you remove from Theme A? from Theme B? Why? 

6. Did the writer of Theme A organize the facts about their subject to help the 
reader identify the person described? Of Theme B? Give reasons for your 
answers. 

7. If you were evaluating these themes, what rating would you give each one? 
Why? What comments would you make on each theme? 



Theme 4 

The Writing Task 

Students write an impressionistic or imaginative description of a real or fictitious 
person for a reader the same age as the writer. 



The Writer's and Teacher's Purpose 

The students’ purpose is not merely to give their readers enough information so that 
they can identify the subject described, but to select words and details that will make 
the reader feel a particular way about that person. 

As the teacher, your purposes are 

( 1 ) to explain the differences between the objective description called for in 
Theme 5 and an impressionistic description, 

(2) to help students find words and phrases that trigger emotive responses in a 
reader, and 

(3) to continue .sharpening the students' awareness of people around them. 
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Finding Information and Precise Words for an Audience 

To explain to students how this theme differs from Theme 3, you might compare the 
purposes. For Theme 3, the purpose is to describe a person so accurately, adequately, 
and objectively that the reader can identify the person described even in a crowd. The 
task for Theme 4 is to help the reader see the person as the writer does and to make 
the reader feel about the person approximately the same as the writer does. 

You should make it clear to students that they need not describe a real person in 
Theme 4. But this does not mean that the person should appear “unreal.” The task is 
to describe a person who could be alive, not necessarily one who actually exists. 

Since this task asks the student to make the reader feel a certain way about the 
person described, you should try to give students some idea of the range of feelings 
possible. For example, a person whom the students describe as being ugly might be 
presented as the object of our sympathy; the reader might come away from one de- 
scription of such a person feeling very sorry for the person described. Another de- 
scription of the same person, using many or all of the very same details, might cause 
the reader to dread them, to regard them as something loathsome. Still another de- 
scription might induce the reader to laugh at them. The point is to help students 
understand that they can control their material, and thus control their readers’ feelings 
about the persons described. This point is important; if it needs time and abundant 
illustration, you will want to take the time to find or invent appropriate examples. 

Success in this task depends not only on the writer's ability to create a believable 
person, but also on the ability to create in the reader particular feelings about that 
person. When students have come to understand these two points, they are very likely 
to ask one or both of two very important questions. From the writer’s point of view, 
they may ask, “How can the writer tell whether they have created just the feeling they 
intend?” And from the reader’s or critic’s point of view, “How can w'e know just how 
the writer means us to feel about this person?” Both of these questions are important; 
both deserve answers. You might say something like this: “We as readers can never 
know anything more than the writer tells us, nor can the writer know just what they 
have accomplished until we tell them. We can never tell whether what we feel is just 
what the writer intended; that aspect of their achievement the writer can judge only by 
seeing what readers make of what w'as written. As writers we can consider several 
ways of wording our material and choose that way which seems to us best. As readers 
we can tell whether the writing creates any feeling at all. We can testify as to the 
intensity or power of the feeling created in us. We can tell whether that feeling is 
consistently developed in the paper, and we can tell whether certain sentences seem to 
leave the feeling in doubt.” 

The process of finding information for describing a person for Theme 4 might be 
reviewed. For this theme, mannerisms will probably be most important, but the other 
headings should not be overlooked. 
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Obviously the major task here is finding the right words to create the intended 
feeling about the person described. You need to help students explore the possibilities. 
For example, one expression on a given face might be called “an angelic smile” or a 
“moronic grin.” The same person might be described by two persons as “slim” and 
“skinny.” We might describe a given a person’s walk as “stately, regal,” or we might 
say that the individual moves along like “a lopsided snowball rolling downhill.” Each 
of these expressions carries with it certain obvious feelings. The point is that students 
need to learn how such expressions create feelings and thus learn to control language 
to their own advantage. 

As students suggest phrases to be written on the chalkboard, you should watch for 
those which tell the reader how to feel. The writer’s task is not, for example, to tell us 
to be afraid of a person, but to make us fear them. It is one thing to say “Albert is a 
jackass”; it is quite another thing to describe Albert’s speaking voice as “braying.” 

This is a difficult assignment, but it is one for which sltidents need little motiva- 
tion and one that produced excellent results in the pilot schools. 

The major problem for many students will be one of focus. Some students will 
write about their own reactions to the person they describe, rather than describing the 
person. By doing this, they tell the reader how they feel, but they do little to make the 
reader feel the same way. It is important for students to understand that the focus of 
their writing must be on the person they are describing; they are not to describe their 
reactions to that person or analyze their feelings about them. The writer’s feelings will 
be implied in an effective theme, but they probably never need to be stated. 

Perhaps sample themes from the previous assignment could be, at least partially, 
reworked during a class exercise to give students an objective demonstration of, and 
some practice in, manipulating language to achieve various effects. It is important that 
students understand that they need not be as objective in their use of language as they 
were in Theme 3; in fact, subjective writing is actually necessary to achieve the 
purpose of Theme 4. 
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The Assignment 

Students who are ready to write should have all these things clearly in mind: 

1 . that their task is to write an imaginative or impressionistic description of a real 
or fictitious person; 

2. that their purpose is not merely to inform their reader, but to affect them; (The 
writer should seek to make the reader feel some particular way about the 
person described.) 

3. that the method for finding information is the same as in Theme 3 but the 
words need to convey opinions— not facts; 

4. that every detail should be as useful to the purpose and as exact as they can 
make it. 



The Actual Writing, Revision, and Evaluation 

(See Theme 1.) 



Sample Themes 

We have selected four themes from four different classes because we believe the 
themes illustrate not only what students are capable of writing but they also reflect, to 
some extent, the degree of help each student was given during class discussions and 
the actual writing. 
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Theme A 

(2d- dZ p^xda^ iJ\£- d2o^ e/iAC/v^ 2o/\^, d2 oa/ruwsi- fuiZp- iAAjsw- cu 

{^Zanrucz^ Inn- tfiz- ^ ann- oZd nmanriy. Tbs2jAJu2> o/in/y- <sZcL nmxj/in^, 

a- dj:^idia2- d^ dzz- z-omaa^ dcuy-. 

Ve. <A- olw^cun^ U/Z-OAAArU^ iUuZ- J£AUnnA- iAcd- flOANi- 'L/S-tisA- tup- ZAMy- 
d£ATvtty- ^ejzp- fiLnrrv puGArrv inAjxp-iyru^ oa/za- (Ji£/nv, (yccALd^-OAn^^ ^ uhJ2- 
uhui/l- Oy tAuu^y dAcA a/riA oZcL ungaA dAsoA- cjs^xhA u^iiA ninuA. 

%k- di< 2 Aruid- oAmL ^InAZ- d-ino innxJyid- €aZt u/Jieyn- d£nyoA-(^Ahy^^ GUst 

<A- lidAJbatty- Auum/JiiuL 0A/<iAy. d2 fioA/Zy dztdjGnjXy dJZ2m- filnm- AA ojAun- 

f\£y cLoza-, Aid- dAp- id- AgMAA An^ a- tinrrop- i/n- thy 'ti<^Jut tz<^, %LU- u/ZA>qAi- 
CGuZAnAt h- GA/ZAy GAHA- fujLmAAJuL tAiAn^y-pui/^ puswriAd-, %Ud- ^ojca- cjGAn£almA- 

dnAp- dA ALw zyid- uAiioA ca/n- Al- dezAn- tkAJGOx^ <A<2-^<idAiGAn^ puj/rrAzdd- 
dpeAacAd-. %Ud- AcU/i- id- (^AyO/i^idJi^ix^^ cunnA Aid- dJ^Am- A uhAyinrJiAA Aih- A 
UMid- toG- Ai<^ pGAy hid- thGmJLd-. Ai tAlnA- hy ‘id- dz^nrmtAinru^ tih- zit^AtyAuAG- 
yioAd- AA hcdULdi- Az- 'iZ/rnAnAd- nrm- g-^ nruy- ^c/nmAy^Ayhy^. 

d2 h-td- Aid- OAymx- G-mc£y to- hzp- hUm- p\-Gm\y pAAOru^ duGW^nrh. Aht pid- 
dd-u 2 ynriy(^: Aid- d-Ainn- uMid- n-GoyA, dy^t-y-, curA dxuAyy-a- <^ipt g^- o^. 

Aid- UMid- (^Adinnyy taJz- d-G- d2 Azpi- G-n- UMiZhin^y- Ay- Ainm- tGAa/i^. (Id- Al 
<yGi- aoMJyy- puG/my Almv Ai iuyvnnzA Ig- IggA AcucyA. Vid- dZoplyny- dAGuZdzAd- 
dAJL^i/uzhdy im- nmy- dyi<uzci-iGyrv. %h AyoA a- dmuJzy Gm- Aid- pic£-, Tfiy- Ama/tu 
dAmilz- uMZd- CyG^A: it dee-nnmA pjynnyn-y- dynrnillnny- to- ... Ig^ Ainnrv, Ag- pjynruTLy 
tAcA- Al tauy^AzA a- AittAy o/nA Az- CyAyUycAAA a- Autth A nmjz- toG-. 

UfAun- Al punruntty- cyGi- AGzrrm- Ai ^dzoytty- pLt ornpGAjyO/rJy. Bzcxuidz- nruom- 
uM- CyGUytdL AoiyA dGuy- to- GU/cdZytn/zd-: Ai cunmy a- pArA to- Ainm-. 
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Theme B 

jMz- iJiSy a/ncL z/l/^^Ay]^oylnJcy a/ruL uu^aJxJiJuL. 

UMJA/rC't n^j^4Jbnn^ amjynrrusA£^, (hwt omAA, iAz^ ayn^ 

Oyrricu^(syrv c^^usoyrv. 

%kAy fiiicuL UMJA^ fizlAL fnsucAy pAjo>uxLly\^ anruL S<z/AL Ayuzi/^AA. ljA>, 
iAz^ yuz/i^ 0^ hsit claji^ $^y^Jyriyrhi/ru^ io^ dAjuju^. Cw/la^ 4 ^ o^ieyrv dAow^ 

(LszjLhATv cu^ toi^Ain^ psA. Me- Ayyuru^iA iAcut piitiyru^ fviA^, 

EacJiy p^Ayus^rv ooJJa^ ozjJ> fviAAo^ o/nA oumuAi^ 'yrruAiy, JAz^ 'UZxLicurA 
^lyrruAz. ^uxaza. atusw^ i^^ccuju^ Me- isjdA Me- uaza^ o/ie- Ioatu^ fiZAA^. 

Ufkyrv ysib Aza^ y^zju psAy^oA Me- dAut£ a/nA pzppzA^ CJshsAJiA Aaua^ oatiA 
'\£ArmyrriA^'t^ oatiAa^ iAj^ fAyz^A^Axi^UzA ^^zaujAa^ Me- attulA Aoai^ itzz/rv. 

AfisL^ Koa^ dpoA^iiAru^ Sajswatv e/yea- iAcut umAA pA/ujipiAJSAru 
o/nA ^A^ATipcAJiAi^. Tfbs^ ^ Me- tiAmz^ tfiZA^ oaz^ mjsw- 'rruzAAsuL Me- ^Zaaaea- 
Me- nrizzAa^ M aea-. 

jfcMe- CU clAAA>ipiiArVi^ IoAaI^ tuAuS^ Ma£A/ZA^ tfuA (MsiMea-, PoAa^ oatiA 
zAiA^AyzA AoAAtA(s^^ ^zZoATu^ y^uJJh, jMe- ^ ayrv IrniyrricucjuJyo^ pe/u^sArv, j^Me- 
Acza- M- umzaA ZA/<iAAyiAiru^ Me- uaza^. 

VlfiZATv Me- talAs^ OARZy ccunrv ccAcA cb iyuzjCSy ifiZ' jAsuiAiAArv TTZcaa-caa-^^o^ 
GypvicaATb (JArnz/uAyxm^ Me- uazA io' ^Me- nAoice^ haru IzZArv nrwJxA ga/za. ifiZy 
IoaIH-3 ye<2Aa- a^ ika£ nvGUA Me- 'i/ysicZr talAiyn^ SzcoATizd^ < 3 - luAtaAn^. 
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Theme C 



O'^riy 6i/LSs;t u/Ju2AJir xJl IcuLy^ di/x£^ yui/id. oX<j^. AodX^jyruL 

JmA^ ioj^ yuiAA^ cju^. j/dimxsy ihi/r\y. 6^ ficiA. cJb^^rui^. "%kA^ dauu(^A;iz^ a/ruL iu/^ 

<^A4:/a.dxJuZ^ 'iaaa^ htA^ Oyu/^oyruu du/u/ri^ iJiZr AU/rrirrmA^. 

jVtjm/L MC' p2ATThiiA^ fwiA^ ix^ O/TuL oluMJA^ ®/Tb 

<jAAATuLki<La^ taisAi^ JjictuAJZ^. 

TTIa^ pA/X^ tflA£2^ iAncJlXA. tatt OATuL huJAMZA^ iflOArX^ iJiZ. dxMAJuL 

Ui/XAJ^Ai^ A^AuiiuL hfix^ cJkiaJ> fuu/^JU- amxL ujzi/^AiA^. jtiiArvcx^ 4 ^ p^exiA^inru^^^ 
p^iiAThpr, dJiZr u/XAAA. dAZddiUr umJJi ki(^ u/^udid. oatl/L j^xcizid^. Aala^ Aaua^ iAx^ c<sZm> 
^ puihizA^ diiiiAriA^ iArv tfix^ dwriiJu^At. kSU> id- aA^ajL oatuL cliaJjuL ct^ Asa. AjuicL, 

UjJlicJu 'TiSA/SA. dSSAmd. ^si. OXjJb pZaCZ.. VsA. ^AftA. OAJL. liAs. AXiW dd^ppAxASd.. JOAsA^ OAS' 

^ilAcL UmJJu iAUd. OATuL OSAlAsAriiorUUl^ jdAs. AuXA. (^Ui^AXcttAAZ. '\jl^4JUmxL oAssJLd., 'VsJL- 
n/siA^ dAmo^iJir oatuL 'iaaa^ uMiA. ^SJw uasa. cAsaaa^ 'uzdL lipid^icA. AJb^iisA. to. <^aa/s. 

Asa. lipd. a. AsaMAa^, mAJMAxxt jdAs. Aala. diZwAA^ AXus. (^JtoddSA. iJuvt dAsi. {jlhuiaa. 
(^ATi. a. cAcuinn. oa^^uatuL Asa. 'ns.cL. IdfAsAn. dAs. taXAd. dXis. SA.i<^JdsAnd. ^Arizd. cLoa^ Aa^ Asa. 
zm^pAxidid. uaoaJU.. jXAs. doSAArCi. dps/xA. <An. a. mvidAnAisdArw, 

Bsdidsd. Asim^ am. imXsASdilm/^ dpuxXsA., dAs. id. i/nhAJuXicL im. ^iJwtd. pA^AXs/rrid.. jJAe. 
UmXX fO/^ iArvto. 'XpUA. ZApLd., ^iXXsA. UmXJi. dA^ATUpoiAA^ OATuL UATuk^tAXomMAr^ jiAs. liAsd. 
toAsy uAoXAd. A^juL dAs. id. (XsXsaascL Aa^ aAjtAA/iiU. ^ iAs. Axp.. T4 sa. ^TaaX. dizpd. a^izA. dAs. Aas. 
Assm. dAjtXinru^ aAS.dJxjdAi. a/ruL ad. l^dAs. ojau. idA^inru^ uhoUi gaa. a. dpiAxxlmsA. 

amAXs., CU. dAs. UAoXAd. tAsAS. id. a. dXl^Ad. AXnnp., Awi paim. id. 'tuza/sa. dss/n. bn. Asa. p:s/s^^ 

jXAs. id. axJxA/s. aX Asa. cAmacA. amA. AsXpd. {xmXAi. iAs. Cryrtcsd. jOf'tXdAS., oXiA.o^u.<^ 
dXis. cam. m.&X camyiAOd. d^/^A.Xj^^-cL^JdA.. (JAsdomA. IdsiXAsuim/n. dXis. id. iAs. an^dX aoU/iAS. 
Aj^Ujds. om. tAs. AXtxcA., XXdd. a^mw ^Aj^ma. ZA/SAA^JUjXwdz. Asa. coatuLa^ appXsd., AA/mz^Av- 
isd. amA. cupcaAsd.. Aim. iAs. dO/myrnsA., om. AjgX apisAyrus-Gmd. dAs. Aloa. pimA. Azmv^mcucls. 

iAs. Aidd. AioaAL cut pXcuy.. jXAs. iAASs. is^ Amjdw- ZA/SAy\^>(xms. oAJdaynA.. V/Asm. iAsAs. id. 
dicAmSdd. im. iAs. msX^AA^AAu^zxcL, dAs. dsmAd. pmA. amA Ji tsAxs/vs. dAs. kmMM. 
z/i/SAA^/^mAd. ^X^ciAuLcuy. om. iAs. 6Xx^cA.. jXAs. Asspd. a. cLLoa/i^ amA i^ ^ms. amXA 'dzxiA iX, 
Al iAumA iX u/zmXA msA/SA. As. daXX. 

CJL^Xza. Asa. AiOdX<imXd. dsytXA. Asa. dojayAiXzA. UMLmXzA Asa. is^ nmt^A/s. ix^ Gaa/^p^atuo., 
S-uX dAs. AunsAiz- Asa. AaayAXzA. amA ^amrvbly. AuaA iAsXi. tb^ AsaA o/nA dAs. AulA t^ 
pumA a. msAJj^ ^ms. AsAdsX^. OX ^XtdX, dAs. dioAXzA dswXmy. ^&a. pc&pXs. XuX Asa. ibnns. 
Asyayms. ^ ^iXXsA umXAu iAs. u/sX^oas. oXAsaa. dAs. dXA 'Tl&X mssA a. piOdXimns. 

AsaasX^. 0ms. iAXmy. Al AsyytA jxLdX tAiid. uussA. id. iAiaX dAs. dupp^sdXd. am. ^ApJiayn. im. 
Xs^Asyu. Ai unmjlXA mjzA/sA. Asasa. Asa. isXX tAiid.. OLd. Ai lazsA. ouX mnA^ ivXnAjuu^ dAsld. 
coAnXmy. op. iAs. dXdSsX umXA. iaz^ dAmaXX pacHayed.. 11/iXAi. a. ^syumrUyny. doruXs. up&Ai. 
Asa. PjUCS. dAs. id. uyaXAXmy. As- iAs. Syud. dXaXiymx. As- mrssX Asa. iuju^ (^AyunyUJuXAdSAn.. 
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Theme D 



f\e/o :iAe^ umvIAo. pvsyrru fxzA. i/nrvt^ tfie^ ooa^, ^ 

^Ajsyrrv oa/c. i/Tuto^ fi£A^ Ao^juiz^. Bcut tjZ’w huiAxL 'rrubcJu ^Ajs^rn^ 
fus^ cuArm^t fiZA^ ufJiicJv id^ 'noi 'VZAyi^ cjs^rrvpZimiznv^^ 

JS^ln/vsAXJuL tuMCZ^ (HfMiDA^ cb nxl(^A£ctuJf^ ayncL ^u 2 Azi/\^ ^dimxxLiru^ cut 
fus^nvu uMtufu fuuty ifum^ cAtl<idJtyTu (juJus^ 'b<sa/rru t^ nnztc^Jut^sAJi^^ cut tfuutu 
uu-ilL. >iAzr ItvzA^ inru cu d^nmcutt dut^Ayi^ tyu/uA fusuM^ u/JuicJu Aoa^ cu 'tizoa 
as/i£ pcuinrut Lai. thu LcucJui^^a/uL id. diAZUMn. u/iiA. cJuJJAZAinJd. h^A^. dt- 
tfvBAjbc^fu Ji ka/i/z. cnsuwAy Lizm. inridick. tfuu fuswdZ d2- ficuvz. AzoaA. ^AJSArru AAcuct- 
GUA. CUUutfuGAAiAZA^ tficut doHm. cJhOAAA. CbTuL n/zlAAut d^Spld. (LbCJSAAjUtlU HuL. imJjZAAJSAt. 
G^ thi. Aguaz. JAju ccuux. dAju ctuyu^ cuvz. dU>j:xp>GdzJyty. ptoArru <^zmitzArrviAri. 

pdjimAd., 



Ohiz. ULNSuJdy mzA/z/i. tz. cuLiz' ts. 'dLC/^y^ATuy^ hiAy La^ Acua. cgAga. cm. it id. 
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Two Ways of Looking at People 



Sample Questions for Class Discussion 

The series of questions numbered 1 can be asked about each of the four themes 
printed above. 

1 . Can you picture the person described? Why, or why not? How do you feel 
about the individual? What specific words, phrases, and sentences lead you to 
feel a certain way about the person described? What specific words, phrases, 
or sentences do you think are particularly effective? Why? What words, 
phrases, or sentences would you remove? Why? What additional information 
do you think you need to have a clearer picture of the person described or to 
have reason to feel a certain way about the individual? If you were evaluating 
this theme, how would you rate it? Why? What comments would you make 
that you think would be most useful to the writer? 

2. Which of the four themes is the most effective? Why? Which is least effec- 
tive? Why? 

3. Does the writer of Theme D know the person being described? Wnat advice 
would you give the writer about choosing people to describe? 



CHAPTER 4: 

The Audience Responds 



T hus far we have suggested a specific audience for each theme in this ^ 

sequence. We have further suggested that students read each theme to dif- 
ferent people in the revision step so that they can discover the weaknesses in 
their paper and strengthen it before submitting it for your evaluation. The comments 
students received during the revision step were likely to sound something like these: 

'It s good, because ... ” 

“/ was not given enough information to picture the person you described, " 

*7 don 'r like your theme because ..." 

If they are sincere and explicit, such comments can help writers revise and im- 
prove their themes; otherwise, the comments are as worthless as a single-word com- 
ment of good, trite, or poor. 

For the first two themes in this chapter, we ask the audience to respond in a differ- 
ent way. Instead of merely commenting on the information in the theme, the reader is 
asked to follow the directions of the writer. The first theme task calls for writers to 
give their readers specific directions for getting to the writers’ homes; the second 
theme task asks writers to tell their readers exactly how to put something together or 
how to do something. For each theme, the writers should be able to tell from their 
readers attempts to follow directions whether or not they have communicated. 

The third theme calls for a different kind of response since the audience is a child 
between the ages of three and seven. By reading their stories to children, the writers 
should be able to tell immediately whether or not they are communicating and 
whether their stories are interesting enough to hold children’s attention. No reader is 
likely to be more honest in responding to a story than a child, and we have learned 
that if students actually read their stories to children, they are likely to learn more 
about what writing for an audience means than through any other method. 
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Theme 5 

The Writing Task 

Students write specific directions that will help an adult who has never been in the 
writer's neighborhood walk to their house, apartment, or farm from a place at least 
two miles from where the writer lives. (You should assign starting places that make it 
impossible for students simply to tell their readers to go down Elm Street until they 
get to 26 1 5, or whatever the street address is.) 



The Writer's and Teacher's Purpose 

The students' purpose is to give clear, precise directions to get to the writers’ homes. 

As the teacher, your purposes are: 

( 1 ) to help students analyze the route to their homes, selecting landmarks that 
will be of assistance to their readers; 

(2) to help students write clear, precise directions that will not confuse their 
readers; and 

(3) to teach students how to arrange their information in chronological order. 

Preliminary Exercise 

Before you assign this task, you might give students an opportunity to discover the 
problems that arise when they try to give someone directions. Without explanation, 
you might tell students that they are to write directions that will help a stranger get to 
the principal’s office, the gymnasium, or the home economics room from the class- 
room you are in. The destination you select should be one that requires the writer to 
have the reader make several turns and go up or down at least one flight of steps (or 
go through several doors to an inner office). 

If the school building itself does not provide sufficient navigational hazards to 
make this writing exercise worthwhile, you may want to have students direct the 
stranger from the school to some place in town. The destination should require direc- 
tions complex enough to provide the students with a real challenge and to give you 
some examples of incomplete, inaccurate, overly simple, or unduly complex direc- 
tions. If the exercise is too easy, students are likely to have problems with the actual 
theme assignment since they will tend to underestimate its difficulty. 

The object of this preliminary exercise is neither to have the students write com- 
plete, perfect directions nor to prove that they cannot write. Rather, the purpose is to 
make students aware of some of the difficulties Theme 5 presents and to prepare them 
to solve the problems. 



The Audience Responds 



At the beginning of the period, you should tell students exactly what you want 
them to do and then give them about ten minutes to write the instructions. After you 
collect the directions, you may want to draw one at random from the stack. Before 
you read the directions aloud, you might ask a student to draw a floor plan of the 
school on the chalkboard, and then to insert arrows, showing the direction the stranger 
is to walk according to the instructions you read. (Several teachers reported that they 
asked a group of three or four students to collaborate on the drawing of the map. 
Teachers also reported that the ideal method for proving the accuracy of a set of 
directions is to take the class through the corridors as they read the directions.) 

After you read several sets of directions, the class should consider the problems 
that each unidentified writer encountered and how well or how poorly the writer 
solved them. A comparison of several papers should alert students to the problems 
inherent in Theme 5 and should help them work toward solutions to the problems. 



Students Draw Maps 

After students have completed the preliminary exercise and after you have explained 
both the task and the purpose of Theme 5, you might ask them to draw a simple map 
of the most direct route from the assigned starting place to their homes. Reminding 
students that they will be giving readers only a verbal map of the territory, you might 
have students analyze their maps, while asking themselves questions like these: 

1 . Have I selected the easiest route from the starting place to my home? Are 
there some recognizable landmarks along the way that will help my readers 
find my home? Or should I select a different route because there are land- 
marks along it that strangers can’t miss? 

2. What is a landmark? Can it be a bakery? a filling station? a blue house with 
white trim? a vacant lot? If one of the landmarks is a bakery, should I give my 
readers the name of it — if the name can easily be seen on a building or a sign? 

If one of the points where the readers are to turn is a filling station, should I give 
them the name of the station if there is more than one gas station along the route? 
What name should 1 give them? If I know the station as Johnson’s 24-hour Service, 
will that name help my readers if it is painted only on a small sign above the door to 
the station? Or will Standard (or Chevron, or Shell, or Marathon) be of more help if 
Johnson has a large sign indicating the brand of gasoline sold? 

3. If I tell my readers to turn left at the white house between Madison and Lin- 
coln, will I give them sufficient directions? Will they turn at the white house 
by the alley between Madison and Lincoln if 1 give them no additional infor- 
mation? If I do not want them to turn left at the white house by the alley but at 
the white tri-level with the green roof on the comer of Lincoln and Whiteside, 
should I not give them such specific information? 
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4. Frequently, when strangers ask for directions, they are led astray because the 
person directing them relies on their own knowledge of an area. For example, 
a farmer might tell a stranger to “take the first road past the old Hanson farm” 
even though Hanson doesn’t live there anymore and the name on the mailbox 
is Jones or Smith. To the farmer, that particular farm always has been, and 
always will be, known as “the Hanson farm.” The farmer fails to take the 
stranger's lack of knowledge of the area into consideration as he gives direc- 
tions. 

How can 1 avoid using terms that will confuse strangers? For example, can I tell 
♦hem to turn right at the portables, meaning temporary classrooms, or should I use 
another term that might be more familiar to them than portables? 

5. After 1 have chosen the route and selected easily recognizable landmarks, what 
should 1 tell my reader to do first? What next? WTiy must I be careful in 
organizing my directions? How can I make the directions clear besides just 
writing something like this; “First, you walk five blocks from the comer of 
Main and Walnut, and then you turn right at the green house at the comer of 
third and Jefferson, and then you, and then you . . .”? 

As they analyze their maps, students should think of additional questions they 
need to ask to gather information that will help them write clear, specific directions. 
As they analyze the maps, you need to remind them that for this assignment they will 
not give their readers maps, only written directions. However, you might ask students 
to hand in their maps with the themes to help you evaluate the directions. 

Each student should understand that a good theme is one that gives their readers 
clear, precise directions to get to their homes. A poor theme is one that confuses 
readers because of imprecise language, lack of sufficient detail, or faulty directions. 



The Assignment 

Students who are ready to write should have all these things clearly in mind: 

1 . that their task is to write clear, specific directions that will help their reader, a 
stranger in town, walk from a specific starting place to their home; 

2. that they must choose every word carefully and make certain that their reader 
will readily understand it; 

3. that they must organize their information so readers can follow it without 
becoming confused; 

4. that they should leave out all extraneous details, no matter how interesting 
they may be or how much they reveal about the community’s history. 
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The Actual Writing, Revision, and Evaluation 

(See Themes 1 through 4,) 



Sample Themes 

(See Themes 1 through 4.) 

As students examine several particularly accurate sets of directions that you have 
selected for class discussion, you might ask them how they would alter the directions 
if the reader were driving to the writer’s home instead of walking. Through discus- 
sion, students should conclude that the directions given drivers need to be much 
simpler than those given to walkers, and the landmarks cited need to be ones that 
drivers can see quickly and easily without taking their eyes off the road too long. 



Theme 6 

The Writing Task 

Students give their readers directions for putting something together or for doing 
something like baking a cake, playing badminton, or fly fishing. 

[NOTE : The processes chosen, whether by you or by students, should be fairly 
simple ones that lend themselves to verbal explanation and that the writers can treat 
adequately in two to three hundred words. It is not uncommon to find an assignment 
like “Explain how to tie a bow knot in a shoelace.” That seems a simple task, but it is 
actually very difficult to explain in writing. Therefore, you should help students 
choose processes that they can perform themselves and that are not impossible to 
describe in words without diagrams and drawings.] 



The Writer's and Teacher's Purpose 

The students’ purposes are; 

( 1 ) to write clear, specific instructions that will enable their readers to perform the 
process described; and 

(2) to explain any terms that they think their readers may not know. (For this task, 
we suggest that you tell girls to write their directions for the boys in the class, 
and that you tell boys to write their directions for the girls in the class. If it is 
an all male or all female class, tell the students to write for a member of the 
opposite sox and suggest they read the directions to such a person before they 
hand in their papers. Thus, it may be necessary for the writers to explain terms 
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like baste, parboil, Phillips screwdriver, and socket wrench. We fully realize 
that in today’s society that boys may understand far more about cooking and 
baking than was once supposed and that girls may know a great deal about 
mechanics, woodworking, and tools.) 

As the teacher, your purposes are: 

( 1 ) to help students understand why clear, specific instructions are important; 

(2) to help students learn how to use metaphorical descriptions to help their 
readers identify objects and procedures for which they do not know the techni- 
cal names; and 

(3) to continue helping them organize their information in chronological order. 

Preliminary Exercise 

We have used this preliminary exercise in our own classes, in demonstration classes, 
and in pilot-school classes as the first part of Finding Information and Precise Words 
for an Audience. In almost every instance, students have insisted after this exercise 
that they be given another chance to prove that they can write clear directions; there- 
fore, we will attempt to describe the exercise here as we have used it. 

At the beginning of a class period, we ask students about the experiences they 
have had with printed directions for, say, putting toys together, for baking cakes, or for 
installing a CD-ROM in the computer. In a few minutes of discussion, we hope that stu- 
dents will tell us why many printed directions are unclear, confusing, or inadequate. 

Then we begin removing the pieces of a meat grinder from a paper sack, piece by 
piece. We do not tell students that each piece is a part of a meat grinder. Instead, we 
ask them to tell us what the piece looks like. If a student knows the technical name for 
the piece, we accept it, but we continue to ask other students what the piece looks 
like, noting that not all people know the technical names for every part of every object 
in the world. Since our readers may not know the names of the parts, we can help 
them identify the objects by telling them what they look like. We do not explain 
metaphorical comparisons during this exercise; instead, we elicit similes from stu- 
dents by asking them to tell us what each part of the meat grinder looks like. 

As we remove each part from the sack, we suggest that students make notes, 
jotting down a word or two or several phrases that tell what the piece looks like. We 
further suggest that they note the technical name for the part, but only if a student has 
given us the technical term. We do not provide such information in the demonstration. 

After we have displayed all the parts of the meat grinder, we tell students that we 
will now assemble it, slowly and deliberately, while they make notes that will help 
them write directions for putting the meat grinder together. We tell them that they will 
write the directions immediately after we assemble the meat grinder. We note that the 
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reader who will put the gadget together is either a student we have excused from the 
class at the beginning of the hour, or a teacher or administrator who has not been in 
the classroom during the demonstration. 

While assembling the meat grinder, we make certain that every student in the class 
can see exactly what we are doing, and we also allow enough time between each step 
in the process to let students make notes 

After we have assembled the meat grinder, we give students two or three minutes 
to look at it and ask questions about any step in the assembly, or about any part of the 
gadget. Then we disassemble it, leaving the pieces on a desk or table so that students 
can examine them if they wish. However, we do not let any student try to put the 
grinder together at this time. 

We give students about ten minutes to write the directions. In most cases, this has 
been ample time. Normally, we do not like to set a time limit on any writing, but in 
this case we want students to write the directions before the end of the period. This is 
so we can read three or four sets of directions while our designated performer tries to 
put the grinder together. 

After collecting the papers, we call the performer into the classroom, explain the 
task to them, and have them draw one paper from the stack. Then we read the direc- 
tions slowly, asking the performer to do exactly what the writer has written — and 
nothing more. We continue reading until the meat grinder is assembled or until it is 
quite obvious that it can’t be put together if the reader follows the directions given. If 
the instructions are not clear, we ask the performer to draw another paper, which we 
read as they try to follow the directions. 

We have taken four or five hundred students through this exercise as well as 
several hundred adults: only seven times was the meat grinder assembled success- 
fully. We are happy when it is not put together because the students demand another 
chance. Many see where they went wrong, and they want to try again. In demonstra- 
tion class after demonstration class, students at all grade levels asked their teacher to 
bring a different gadget to the class the next day so that they could try again to prove 
they can write clear directions. 

Any machine that has between five to ten working parts and that can be assembled 
in four to eight steps can be substituted for the meat grinder. The only requirements 
are that the machine and its parts are large enough so that all students can easily see it 
being assembled and that the process of putting it together is not too complicated for 
students to describe. 

The purpose of this exercise is not to prove to students that they cannot write. 
Rather, it is to motivate them to write clearly and accurately, describing processes in 
precise words that readers can understand. 
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Finding Information and Precise Words for an Audience 

If you have given students a preliminary exercise like the one suggested above, you 
need only remind them that they are to choose a process that they are to explain to a 
reader of the opposite sex. Therefore, they need to do the following: 

1 . Examine every part of the object they will put together, carefully noting the 
name of each part and making certain that the reader can pick out each part 
either with the help of a precise word or a descriptive phrase or sentence. 

Or 

Examine every step in a process like baking a cake or repairing a bicycle 
chain, making certain they can explain each step in terms that their readers can 
understand, and making certain they describe the tools or the cooking or 
sewing terms involved in the process so that their readers will know exactly 
what they are to do and what implements and/or ingredients they are to use. 

2. Take their readers through each step in the process by organizing their direc- 
tions in chronological order. 

3. Don't assume anything about the reader’s knowledge of the process. Be clear, 
precise, and specific down to the smallest and most obvious detail. 

You will want to approve the process that each student selects before they begin 
writing. If the process involves putting something together, the thing to be put to- 
gether should have at least five parts, requiring at least four steps for assembly; 
otherwise, the writer will not be challenged. On the other hand, the thing to be put 
together should not have so many parts and involve so many steps that the writer 
cannot handle it adequately in two to three hundred words. 

If writers elect to tell their readers how to do something, you will want to make 
certain that the process is not too complicated, but complex enough to present a 
challenge to the writer. 



The Assignment 

Students who are ready to write should have all these things clearly in mind: 

1 . that their task is to tell their readers how to do something or how to put some- 
thing together; 

2. that their purpose is to explain the process to their reader so clearly and accu- 
rately that the reader will be able to follow the directions; 

3. that their reader is the same age as the writer and is a member of the opposite 
sex; 
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4. that a good theme is one that gives their readers sufficient information and an 
adequate explanation of terms, enabling their readers to follow the instruc- 
tions. 



The Actual Writing 

(See Theme 1 .) 



Revision 

(See Theme 1.) 



During this step, you will want to give students an opportunity to read the direc- 
tions to a member of the opposite sex so that they can discover which terms need to 
be explained more thoroughly. 



Evaluation and Sample Themes 

(See Themes 1 through 4.) 



Theme 7 

The Writing Task 

Students write stories for children between the ages of three and seven. 



The Writer's and Teacher's Purpose 

The student’s purpose is to create a story that will entertain a child between the ages 
of three and seven. Their purpose is not to create a great story — one that can be 
published. Rather, their purpose is to write a story that will entertain a child, using 
language that the child can understand. 

As the teacher, your purposes are: 

( 1 ) to give students additional experience in narrative writing by letting them 
write stories for children; 

(2) to help students understand the elements of a story; and 

(3) to continue showing them how consideration of an audience affects their 
prose. 
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Finding Information and Precise Words for an Audience 

You might begin by saying; “Thus far you have described people, your neighbor- 
hoods, and an action (the process theme). Those are three elements of a story — char- 
acters, setting, and action. Of course the action in a story is much different from the 
action you described in telling your reader how to put something together. In what 
ways do the actions differ? How are they similar? In what ways do your descriptions 
of people differ from those in stories? How are they similar? In what ways do your 
descriptions of your neighborhood differ from descriptions in stories? How are they 
similar? 

“Now we are going to draw upon your previous writing experiences to tell a story. 
Each of you has probably had the experience of trying to amuse a child. Some of you 
have little brothers and sisters; others have jobs as baby sitters. Your task now is to 
make up a story that will entertain a child betw'een the ages of three and seven. How 
do you go about it?” 

During the discussion students should consider the kinds of stories that amuse 
children. They should quickly analyze some of the stories they know, paying particu- 
lar attention to the story line, characterization, setting, conflict, and action. They 
should be led to see that the lengthy descriptions they wrote in earlier assignments are 
not always appropriate in a story for children. How do the authors of children’s stories 
describe their characters? What does the reader leam about characters through their 
actions? What descriptive words are used? (In describing people, students were 
cautioned against using words like big, little, tall, short, ugly, and beautiful. Do the 
writers of children’s stories use such words? Why?) 

After the discussion of the elements in stories for children, you might explain that 
the task is to write a story that will amuse children between the ages of three and 
seven. You might suggest that students read their stories to children before handing in 
their papers. The children’s reactions to the stories should indicate to the writers 
whether or not they have been successful. The writers should also leam, from the 
point of view of the child, what words they need to change, and they should be able to 
explain why the changes are necessary. 

Students should understand that they are not attempting to write a story for publi- 
cation — but a story whose sole purpose is to entertain children. They should also 
understand that their ability to communicate with children is more important than 
their talent for creating a first-rate story. 

The problem of finding the matter and the words for this theme is much more 
complex than for previous ones. First, students need to decide on their stories. They 
need to ask themselves such questions as “What happens to whom and why?” They 
need to decide how involved they can make their stories for their audience. After they 
have decided upon the stories, they need to decide how to describe their characters. 
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(Of course, there are other ways to begin, and you will not want to discourage alterna- 
tive ways to build stories.) How much detail is necessary? How can the details be 
worked into the story? What descriptive words are appropriate for children? Students 
also need to decide on the setting and the amount of detail needed. They further need 
to decide what the action or conflict is and how they can best recount it to interest 
their audience. 

One of the major purposes of this assignment is to make young writers more 
aware of their audience. Therefore, you should stress, as students discuss the prob- 
lems of creating a story and using language a child understands, that they need to have 
conversations with children before they can decide on appropriate words and before 
they decide what kinds of stories interest children. 



The Assignment 

Students who are ready to write should have all these things clearly in mind: 

1 . that their task is to write a story for children between the ages of three and 
seven; 

2. that their purpose is to tell a story that will entertain children and that they are 
to write in language that children can understand; 

3. that the questions they ask to help them create a story must include questions 
about characters, setting, conflict, and action; 

4. that they are to read their rough drafts to children so that they can learn what 
revisions are necessary from the point of view of the children; 

5. that their ability to communicate with children — not their talent to create an 
excellent story — is the major item to be evaluated by the teacher. 



The Actual Writing 

(See Theme 1 .) We strongly recommend that you give students time to write their 
entire stories in class to prevent plagiarism. 



Revision 

(See Theme 1 .) Students should also be required to read their stories to children 
before they revise them. 
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Evaluation 

(See Theme 1 .) This theme should produce some of the finest writing that many 
of the students have ever done. Several teachers have reported that students become 
especially excited by this assignment and, given sufficient help and preparation, they 
will write imaginative stories in fresh, crisp prose. 

Some clever students, realizing that it is impossible for any teacher to know all of 
the published stories for children, might be tempted to plagiarize a copyrighted story. 
A student who hands in a properly punctuated paper, for instance, and who has never 
done so before might be quietly investigated, but this must be done with great tact. 
This is especially important since many students will write far better than they have 
done before and the work will be their own. A teacher who might accuse such an 
innocent student of cheating could harm the student irreparably. 

We do not advise that you even discuss the subject of plagiarism during this 
assignment; we mention it only because it did happen in a few classes and also be- 
cause many teachers might mistakenly suspect some papers because they are so far 
superior to previous performances. With positive instruction in the previous themes, 
by the time students get to this assignment their attitude should probably be such that 
this problem will be nonexistent or limited to very isolated cases. 



Sample Themes 

We received many excellent stories; however, we decided against printing any here 
because of the problem described in Evaluation. This is not to say that we doubt the 
integrity of the young writers; we simply do not want to run the risk of embarrassing 
students by publishing a story that may not be all theirs. 
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Chapter 5; 

Examining Events 



T un THRKF TASKS IN THIS CHAPTER ASK STUDENTS TO EXAMINE EVENTS OR INCIDENTS IN 

their lives, to explain why one of them is significant, and then to describe a 
different event, incident, or argument first objectively and then subjectively. 



Theme 8 

The Writing Task 

The student is to describe an event, a series of incidents, or an argument in such a way 
that the reader knows it is particularly significant to the writer 



The Writer's and Teacher's Purpose 

The students’ purpose is to describe an event in their lives that they think is signifi- 
cant and to relate it in such a way that their reader — a person their own age — -can 
understand why the event is significant without being told that it is. 

As the teacher, your purposes are: 

(1 ) to give students additional experience in narrative writing by having them 
describe a significant experience; and 

(2) to help students examine significant experiences in their lives. 
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Finding Information and Precise Words 

You might begin by saying something like this: “For your last writing assignment you 
were asked to make up a story for children. For this writing assignment you are to tell 
a story — but this time a true one. What we are going to do now is consider a series of 
incidents, an event, or an argument that you think is significant. You are to pick out 
one thing that has happened to you that you think is very important or that might even 
have changed your life. Your purpose for writing is to tell your readers exactly what 
happened, starting at the beginning and giving them the appropriate details. You are to 
describe the event so vividly that your readers can tell immediately that it made an 
impact on your life and they can determine why it did. In telling about the event, you 
will need to give your readers some description of the characters involved, of their 
actions, and of their reactions — if there were reactions to the event. You might also 
need to record some of the conversation, if that seems pertinent. 

You might say something like this: “A good theme is one that adequately de- 
scribes the event and persuades readers that it was significant without telling them 
that it was significant. A poor theme is one that does not give readers sufficient 
information to persuade them that the event was important, or one that does not 
provide enough information for them to understand exactly what happened.” 

Students should understand at the outset that in describing the event or argument 
they must use words that will help the reader infer the significance of the described 
incident. But they should also understand that words like significant or phrases like 
made a great impact on me are not appropriate for this theme. Readers must be 
persuaded from what they read that the event was significant or made a great impact 
on the writer: the writer should not merely tell the reader that. 



Suggested Questions 

The first task of the students is to select the event that is important. They must ask 
themselves questions like these: 

1 . Have I ever been involved in an event, an incident, or an argument that has 
been very important to me? 

2. Why was it important? 

3. What actually happened? 

4. What did I learn from it? 

5. Did it change my life? If so, how? 

6. Did it change my attitude toward people? If so, how? 
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7. Did it affect others? If so, whom did it affect? Why did it affect them? 

8. Did it change my behavior? If so, how? 

9. Can I show my readers, by describing the event, incident, or argument, why it 
was important and how it changed my life? 

When we speak of a significant event, we are not necessarily referring to some- 
thing catastrophic. Because some students may think this is what we are talking 
about, they may have trouble getting started. You may want to point out that there are 
many events in everyone’s life that are extremely significant even though students 
may not think of them when you begin discussing this theme task. For instance: 

1 . the first day of school, or the first day at a new school; 

2. for boys, the first haircut; for girls, the first trip to a hair stylist; 

3. the day the student joined the Cub Scouts, Girl Scouts, or similar organization; 

4. the student’s first Communion or confirmation or bar mitzvah; 

5. tryouts for an athletic team or a cheerleading team or a debate team; 

6. a failing or bad grade on a report card; 

7. the student's first date or big dance; 

8. the birth of a younger brother or sister; 

9. the wedding of an older brother or sister or close friend; 

1 0. the meeting or losing of a good friend; 

11. the student’s first airplane ride; 

1 2. a trip to the hospital, or to the doctor’s or dentist's office: 

1 3. the day the student's father or older brother went to one of the armed forces 
or returned from service; 

14. the day the student had a fight or an argument with a friend; 

You should point out that many of the events mentioned above may seem silly or 
trivial now, but at the time one occurred, the writers may well have considered it the 
most important thing in their lives. The problem for students is to be able to convey 
their feelings at the lime of the event so that their readers are persuaded the incident 
was significant for the writer, at least at the time it occurred. 
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A student who can recreate in writing the fears, anxieties, and tribulations that 
precede the first trip to the barber shop will have written about something which 
many little boys face. The writer may even discover why such a common, ordinary 
event seems threatening to a little boy. Frequently, students will discover that what 
precedes or follows the event is what is finally most significant: the haircut itself is 
not half so bad as the anxiety that precedes it. The fights between friends are fre- 
quently stupid and silly, but the results can be extremely important and have 
far-reaching effects upon a person’s life. 

Again, in this assignment we ask students to examine their experiences and then 
to write about them in such a way that their readers can feel about the experiences 
approximately the same as the writers do. The readers should also be able to under- 
stand why the event described was significant to the writer. 

For a great many students this assignment will provide a positive emotional outlet 
that has not previously been available to them in confronting an experience. In the 
pilot schools, several students wrote exceptionally powerful papers about very signifi- 
cant events in their lives. We hope that students realize that their ability to confront 
and write about an important event in their lives can be meaningful not only to them 
but to the readers of the paper as well. We would therefore hope that all students will 
be eager to share their papers with their fellow students. However, because many of 
the experiences that will be chosen for this assignment tend to be very personal, the 
teacher may find it necessary to assure students that their papers will not be used as 
sample themes for class discussion if they would be embarrassed by having other 
people read their papers. This may mean that some of the best papers will not be 
available for the class to see, but this will have to be the case if it means that the 
students will not be able to write honestly if they fear public reading of their themes. 
If the significance of writing, the importance of honesty, and the appreciation of what 
good writing is have been established and developed during the previous writing 
assignment, most students will not use the above situation as a dodge; rather, most 
will be proud to have their papers used as examples of good writing. You should 
make it elear to all students that their wishes will be respected in any case. 

Two of the most powerful themes we have ever read cannot be published in this 
book even though we are not disclosing the names of the writers. Both themes were 
written in a class taught by a teacher whose students are never afraid to discuss their 
problems with her. They know they can talk with her or write about anything so long 
as they do so honestly, sincerely, and tactfully. Her students are not afraid to discuss 
some personal problems even in class because the atmosphere is such that they know 
they will not be jeered or embarrassed, A similar atmosphere needs to be created in 
any classroom for students to be able to write honestly on this and other assignments 
in this sequence. 
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One of the most common and persistent problems for many writers of this theme 
is the tendency toward overt moralization or didacticism. It is here again that a discus- 
sion of emotional control and distance would be desirable during the presentation of 
the theme assignment. Further, students should be helped to see that they must make 
the reader experience the event and its significance; the writers must avoid merely 
telling the readers that the event was significant through a series of true confessions or 
preachments. To achieve the purpose of the assignment, the papers must render 
dramatically both the experience and the feelings of the writer. The reader must be 
made to experience the event themselves; they must not merely be told that the event 
was significant. 

A discussion of these two themes should help students discover the difference 
between merely telling the reader and actually showing them what happened. 



Theme A 

a/rv id- e/xciii/rt^ cut put/ut, 

S-ut it mui^Jut iuA/ro invto^ id- 

a. ciiiciAtsAy i^ it tcuki/ru pusyrru fud^ uu^cMit. 

JTi^dt cJitLLwrv hcuv^ (^pte/ru fizcu^ tfuii^ p^oAJZ/rutu tzZt thurru 'd^Jut 
pcGyrrv Qiifuu cAtlcL to^AynJt ULnuchuidt^ tfuat ^ 'rruxAt tfuid' 

ts^ hirrruisZp cunct 9y0uMy\/<dA^ 

bru tvuu paAJunri£d^ uu<SAytcL, cuu imZL oa. aLt tfiiu a/duiA^ tfuu 'TTUSAZ^ adwtt 
uj^(^AytcL cJizcucL flimru. Bat iu thsy pAx^tte^ru 

'uzdtit tfuu UAx^ thy cajsoimL ujJuuny hu oaz^ tvAJsyru^. (Xt~ 

tfi&iu^Ju 'myi^ pui/ruid> Jimux- it a^od^ tut 'irw &xrv 

ioAiru^ nrusATUiA^ umia^ 'Ux^At. tlZ it, Jit uaoa^ cu cLidxidtexty. 
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Theme B 

Jit cM (l^tuL Ji umaz^ iJuiMjtyru^ 

JmjucLoa^ 'rvi^At. ZZ/^ at z/rt^xirricB^ a/n. a/ruL iA/uuiA- at at/rruGAt 

(Ui/^AA^ COA. iJuxt JXaAAiuL. UlZ^ OATuL cZuATTlAAZdt <S^ UuL^ JzcjJzt 

put 'IGcAd^ lau SATUGwt<jtti^: ^ UL^ oZt tuZcL it. TIA^ Gut ot^At UMTU- 

cLgum^ anruL ioj^ coa^ u/tnruLGWA^. 

Jit ujAiA^ ctmuGAt isiArif gcAgcA- 'tigua- andL ioNG fuuL ^ fioAnrw at 10:15. 
(Omz G^ tfuiAmy ptLoJzcL, zat^gcu^ pGA^ tGAot^At. SazclA. ” Bat Jl ^itt 

tkat OTLA^ ^UATV lUAXdArCt cpitfzy GAA^Uu. Ji fuLci Ig iA^GW^ pJb&t GA1£^ OriGAZ^. CU^ iAzy 'UL(t G^ 
iAsLr fOATu^ tG fzoA/^, Ji iA/muj^ toAt dArvGwtatt at iAzr uMArtiGu/- g^ a coa. 

IJoAtcA UAUG :tAJl<xAiru^ Sa^. JAz <I^Ua/^^ ^tGppzJL iAzr COA^ OATuL t<uAzt UUp. SocJl. GATIZ. 
G^ ubd^ 'uiATi, im. a dt^^udurt diAZxtiGrv, 2 Acczpt BgAAa^, uuAg dtippuJL ayncL ^dt. 

U/flZATV Ji UMJA^ ^OA. QAThGLU^ iAz^ dASATiZ^, Ji <^ZamXzJy SaLcA OATut dAUUA- iAZ' 

aThOArv fiztporu^ BoAAa^ imtG kU^ coa^. JAzr ana/rv ujajg a pGttczAruiArd. 

Q^isA^ Ji 'dUJUcAsuL kGmrju Ji iAnriAnrviJtatdA^ ^dt gt^ 'mA^ TTLa^ koAruLd^ 

iAZArrddjuL: kixjAt ^zat ^UAtGudA^: dUMUxt ddtppiuL ^AJGmv nrur^ paczy liAz^ ukvIsg 

dUtpa^ ^GGmv a AaxAa^ 'igg^. TtzAAAGUAAriSAd- (Ari/yuuiddL oa> Ji iAvGU^At otGut adiat 
Xdat nrvo^At cLg iG am^. JJAz pAiGArZr 'ujatu^; otia^ ki<2At piArnpeJL. Ji ikGO^Jt 'rrLOA^t^ 
it udAiA^ iAz poAtcz^ CAdt/Arup €g 'UipGAt iAz <ArhctclzAnt €g onA^ poAZAnti., kut u/AizAn^ Ji 

picAiSuL up^ iA\z ^uujUAyzAo, Ji pGUAruL ikat it uaog Gnty. CbuAnt TfloA^. 

V/LAJi UAOA' ^jdtiArh^ psAy Ji ku2AAji a AruGcAy at iJ\Sy <Lggg: nr\A^ 

kuLdt JyiunnripeAL oj^AUArv. JAidy tiAmZy it UMidy GnTity. mnn^ k^ysikiG. jidGiAiru^ iG dtap. 

desAmzAL imxypGddtkizy, dG Ji <^g 5 up oArxydy iuAAnZydy Gn. ifizy goaLlg. 

JAzy 'TiZAxt rniyGlATlyimp, Ji OGUytt 'Tud (AGTXyCiArviGcdZy Giy dtaxlA^ duZUyOXy^ ikzy ^yiAAt 

pGUAy pZAtGdd G^ dyctvGGt. THa^ hzyOAt iZyOpZAi OpOyiriy OA a nAGACZy ihtodtuL SA/ZAy iAzy 

irntzAAiGnmy dApizAnriy, **Vfitt yGUy ptuzASy dZArut iG nrAi^ iArnArrxZyJt- 

otdA^. JCkoAriyk yGUy!" Ji duxiArdzAZ/L Gut g^ iAzy GGGmiy oAndy dyGuuArv €g ifzy 

pAtrrucyipaZdy ^'^tczy ULhkzAZy Ji ^guatuL iAzy 'iZArrhotmyJzAy g^ ihu (^aiAn^. JAzy pAtrutpai 

2yO!ptayiAnZydy iG UA ikty doArnAi^Zd^ ujZy ka/L CyOUdZAt ayrvcL ifzy pAnzd^ u/Zy kaJ iG poy^y. EoyCyk 
G^ LLd^ kaci iG pOA^ iu/ZArdA^ dGttoAiG pGAy iflZy COAiy daAmyay^ OATIaL dGtioAAy pGdy 

tfzy kudy dLoATTiay^SA. VffzAny kly ka/L ^iArUydiZAL kid^ {zyctuAZy, u/Zy UAa/tkuL dAyOArriZy^idlA^ 

^AyGAmy kidy G^pAZy Oy^nAi kook iG GUAy ctoddZdy. 

TIaua- Ji pit ikat att ^ Am/]^ iAjGJukfzAy ujZAZy GT/ZAy, kat adzAru Ji (pd fiGrrw 7TlGm\y 
OAndy Xfad auvAudbuL om uAtk “ikydiAyOp." (ZUAjGupk tkidy puArduAmwnt gtAa^ todidi 

mwrujtzdy, it d thy GTiZy uaAacA Ji ujaIL Arm/ZAy, AnzAuzAy, AnzA/ZAy 
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The writer of Theme B succeeds in achieving his purpose; the writer of Theme A 
does not. From a discussion of papers like these, you can help students appreciate the 
kinds of things their writing must do to help a reader understand how and why the 
event described was significant to the writer. 



The Assignment 

Students who are ready to write should have all these things clearly in mind: 

1 . that their task is to describe an event, a series of incidents, or an argument that 
is particularly significant in their life; 

2. that they are to describe that event and their reactions to it so clearly that their 
reader will understand why the event is particularly significant; 

3. that they are to persuade their reader that the event is significant without 
saying that it is. 



The Actual Writing 

(See Theme 1 .) 



Revision 



(See Theme 1 .) 

Evaluation 



(See Sample Themes in Theme 1 and Evaluation in Theme 5.) 



Sample Themes 

(See previous themes.) 
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Theme 9 

Students write, as objectively as possible, reports of an incident or an argument in 
which they became emotionally involved. Their reader is the teacher. 



The Writer's and Teacher's Purpose 

The students’ purpose is to report objectively an incident in which they were emotion- 
ally involved. 

As the teacher, your purposes are: 

( 1 ) to remind students how to report facts, not opinions; 

(2) to continue helping students examine their worlds; and 

(3) to help students learn how to report an event in chronological order. 



Finding Information and Precise Words 

You should explain to students that their task is to write, as objectively as possible, a 
report of an incident that they witnessed or in which they were involved, or an argu- 
.nent in which they were emotionally involved. They are to report the incident from 
beginning to end, giving a thorough account of the incident without injecting personal 
opinions or emotions. 

A good theme is one that describes the incident or argument dispassionately. The 
readers (peers for the revision as well as you as the final reader) should not be led to 
feel a particular way about the characters involved in the incident or argument be- 
cause of the writer’s use of language. Instead, a good theme is one that gives readers a 
complete picture of the incident or argument and lets them make up their own minds 
as to who might have been right or wrong. A poor theme is one in which the writers 
express their own opinions through their choice of words or through their careful 
selection of details that give the reader only the writers’ picture of the incident or their 
version of the argument. 

You might need to devote at least a part of one class period to helping students 
select an incident or an argument in w'hich they were emotionally involved. You 
should point out that the incident or argument should be one that the student can 
describe from beginning to end. 
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Suggested Questions 

Some sample questions for finding information to include in the theme follow: 

1 . Who was involved? How can I describe the actors objectively? 

2. What happened? What are the facts of the situation? 

3. When did it happen? 

4. Where did it happen? 

5. Why did it happen? Do I know, or am I guessing? 

6. How did it happen? Can I tell what happened factually? 

You might point out to students that these same questions are those that reporters 
ask when they gather information for a story. You might also note that if reporters 
cannot find complete answers to those questions, they may, either intentionally or un- 
intentionally, give their readers a distorted picture of the event or incident, depending 
on the nature of the event and the professional and ethical standards of the reporter. 



Examining the Language of Fact and Opinion 

After you have helped students select an incident or argument that they can report, 
you should remind them of the differences between the language of fact and the 
language of opinion. For example, you might write sets of sentences like these on ihe 
chalkboard: 

1 . (a) A large crowd listened in awe as Senator Feinstein. 

(b) Approximately two hundred people listened to Senator Feinstein. 

2. (a) He is a fool. 

(b) He is a daredevil. 

(c) She rides a motorcycle at 75 miles per hour. 

(d) She rides her motorcycle too fast. 

3. (a) He is six feet tall and weighs 1 50 pounds. 

(b) He has an average build. 

(c) He is tall and skinny. 

(d) He is slim. 
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4. (a) He is plump. 

(b) He is five feet tall and weighs 130 pounds. 

(c) He is squat and fat. 

(d) He is short and chubby. 

5. (a) The Dallas Cowboys beat the Pittsburgh Steelers in the Super Bowl 

of 1995. 

(b) The Dallas Cowboys had a much better team in 1995 than the Pittsburgh 
Steelers. 

(c) The underdogs lost to the favorites in the 1995 Super Bowl. 

6. (a) The woman moved gracefully across the room. 

(b) The woman lumbered across the room. 

(c) The woman strode across the room. 

(d) The woman walked across the room. 

Students should be asked to analyze each set of statements to determine which are 
written in the language of fact and which contain the language of opinion. In the 
statements of opinion, what words make these sentences statements of opinion? After 
analyzing the above sets, how would students define a factual statement? From the 
analysis of the above sets, how would they define a statement of opinion? 

In the first set, for instance, the students should discover that “a large crowd” is 
never strictly a factual statement and should be avoided in factual writing. Crowd 
itSvlf is a word which expresses an opinion. Large is a relative term that people use to 
describe almost any event if the place in which it is held is full or nearly full. For 
instance, at most high schools, 5,000 spectators at a basketball or football game could 
be considered a “large crowd.” But at the final game for the championship of a major 
league sport, such as professional baseball or football, 5,000 would not be considered 
a large crowd. If a student speaker drew 300 adults to a high school convocation, the 
reporter might justifiably report that a large crowd was in attendance. (They would, of 
course, be more accurate if they reported the number.) However, if the President of 
the United States drew only 300 people to a major address at a large auditorium, the 
reporter would not be justified in calling it a large crowd. Where head counts are not 
available, it will be necessary, frequently, for the reporter to estimate the crowd’s size 
or to use a word such as large or small to indicate how many people were there. Once 
again, however, it is important that the reporter give readers all the information 
necessary to allow them to make their own judgment about the relative size of the 
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crowd. As a writer on an assignment like this, the student must be careful to make 
their statements in relation to the elements that make up the event if they are to write 
objectively and accurately. 



The Assignment 

Students who are ready to write should have all these things clearly in mind: 

1 . that their task is to report, as objectively as possible, an incident or argument 
in which they were emotionally involved; 

2. that they are to give a full report of the incident or argument without express- 
ing their own opinion in any part of the report; 

3. that if they leave out important details in the report, they might be guilty of in- 
truding their own opinion on the report since they might color the story by not 
giving a full account. 



The Actual Writing and So Forth 

(See Themes 1 through 4.) 



Sample Themes 

For this assignment and the next one, we believe that you should select a very good 
and a fair theme for class study. Students need to study the sample themes for this 
assignment before they write Theme 1 0. We suggest that you copy the sample themes 
so that students can study them carefully. 



Theme 10 

The Writing Task 

Students write a subjective report of the incident described in Theme 9. 



The Writer's and Teacher's Purpose 

The students’ purpose is to describe an incident subjectively, choosing words and 
details that will make their readers feel approximately the same way about the event 
as the writers do. 
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As the teacher, your purposes are; 

(1) to give students additional experience in controlling language and in writing to 
affect a reader in a specific way; 

(2) to give them additional experience in distinguishing between the language of 
fact and the language of opinion; and 

(3) to show students how they can manipulate facts by emphasizing certain details 
or by leaving details out of a report. 



Finding Information and Precise Word. 

You might begin by saying something like this: “For your last writing assignment you 
were asked to describe, as objectively as possible, an incident or an argument in 
which you were emotionally involved. At that time you were told that you were not to 
express your opinions of the actions or of the characters involved. Now you are to 
take the same event and retell it, expressing your opinions and showing your emo- 
tional involvement throughout your account.” 

In the discussion that follows, you should make certain that students understand 
that they can affect the reader by using charged language and by distorting the truth — 
by leaving out certain details or by emphasizing certain details. They should under- 
stand that, in this case, a good theme is one which does persuade the reader to feel the 
same way about the incident as the writer does. A poor theme does not make the 
reader feel approximately the same way the writer does; 

You can help students find the matter and the words for this particular theme by mim- 
eographing one or two themes from the last assignment and having students examine 
them carefully, noting how they can change the themes from factual and objective to 
slanted and subjective. Students should be asked to examine each sentence in each theme, 
making appropriate changes where possible to affect the reader. However, students should 
be led to discuss how a reader might react if they insert too much opinion or if they fla- 
grantly distort facts. It is important that students realize that a subtle approach is frequently 
more effective than one which is overtly propagandistic. 

A line-by-line .analysis of a theme from the last assignment should help students 
find the matter and the words for their own writing. 



The Assignment 

Students who are ready to write should have all these things clearly in mind: 

1 . that their task is to rewrite the report that they prepared for Theme 9, being as 
subjective as possible and even distorting the report, if they so choose, by 
leaving out some of the facts or by adding information; 
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2. that they are to use the language of opinion wherever possible, and not lan- 
guage of fact; 

3. that their purpose is to persuade their reader to feel the same way about the 
incident or argument as they do. 



The Actual Writing and So Forth 

(See Theme 1 through 4.) 



Sample Themes 

We read several dozen powerful evocative themes, most of which were painfully 
personal. Students’ first brush with the death of a friend or relative was the dominant 
topic. We choose not to publish any of the themes here, and we urge caution in the 
study of sample themes written in your classes. Students may not wish to share what 
they have written, and we were told that the study of some themes provoked tears, 
sobs, and other expressions of sorrow that students said stayed with them throughout 
the day. 



CHAPTER 6: 
Defining Words 



I N THE LATE ’60s, STUDENTS PROTESTED AGAFNST THE ESTABLISHMENT, AND SOME ADULTS 

dismissed the protesters, paying little attention to the arguments of the young 
because they were hippies. Many young people talked about a new life style, 
while some adults bemoaned the generation gap. Newspaper and magazine articles, 
books, conversations, and speeches were filled with words and phrases like the 
establishment, life style, generation gap, the new left, liberal, conservative, moderate, 
hippie, andyippie. In many instances, the writers and speakers, regardless of their 
ages, used the words and phrases as if each referred to some specific concept, ideol- 
ogy, or group, and in so doing, frequently failed to communicate with either side of 
the so-called generation gap. 

Today there is a whole new set of terms. We talk about the gender gap, the 
yuppies, and generation X. We read about the activities of Secular Humanists, New 
Agers, and the New Religious Right. It is not uncommon to hear people talk about the 
current -isms; feminism, globalism, ageism, sexism, racism, and vegetarianism. We 
tend to label new movements, both new and old ideas, and beliefs. This is nothing 
new; human beings have been doing it since the beginning of recorded history — if not 
long before. Labels have been with us for thousands of years, and they will persist far 
into the millennium, but the trouble with them is that they all-too-frequently substitute 
a word or phrase for profound thought. 

As you know so well, it is difficult to define an abstract term like the new left, life- 
style, conservative, liberal, and moderate. Yet many people sprinkle their conversa- 
tions and their writings with such terms, failing to define the words as they want them 
to mean because they apparently think that each has a fixed referent. Or they use the 
terms as labels, dismissing, as they did in the sixties, any argument from young 
protesters because they must be hippies, or ignoring statements from anyone over 
thirty because they are issued by the establishment. 
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Descriptive Definitions Are Frequently Needed 

To understand what writers or speakers mean by the New Religious Right, the New 
Age religion, or secular humanism, we need a definition of the words as they use 
them. Otherwise, we fail to understand completely the message they are sending. Yet, 
few of us pause long enough in our reading or listening to wonder what writers or 
speakers mean when they use such terms. Instead, we rely on our own definitions, 
thinking, perhaps, that the speakers or writers’ meanings for a term is the same as 
ours. Thus, communication is imperfect or breaks down completely. 

The words we have italicized thus far in this chapter are not the only abstractions 
that cry out for descriptive definitions in writing. Words like love, loyalty, freedom, 
affluence, and courage frequently misinterpreted by readers and listeners because the 
writers or speakers have not given a clear notion of what they mean when they use 
one of those abstractions. 

Take the word love, for example. People around the world say or write that word 
or its equivalent in hundreds of languages every day. How many meanings can that 
w'ord carry? Here are only a few: 

love between mother and child 

love for a sister or brother 

love for a wife or husband 

love for a bride-to-be and her fiance 

brotherly love 

love for country 

love of wealth or material possessions 

We could add many more examples to the list. Each implies a different kind of 
love, yet only one little four-letter word is used to express dozens of different emo- 
tions. A young college student told the senior author of this book that he “went ape” 
when a coed at another college ended her letter to him with the complimentary close: 
Love, Sarnia. He thought she was serious, and he set out to date her as often as he 
could, with a proposal in mind. He was devastated when he learned that she closed all 
of her letters: Love, Sarnia. 

In this chapter, we continue to focus on the words we use in our writing. In the 
two assignments explained here, we ask students to define an abstract term and then 
apply an abstraction like rich or wealthy to a person who does not have a great deal of 
money. By so doing, we hope to help students better understand the wide range of 
meanings that people give to words, to help them understand the need to define temis 
they use. and to help them use abstractions more concretely in writing. 



Defining Words 



Theme 9 

The Writing Task 

Students define a word like freedom, affluence, love, pride, status, power, yuppies, 
liberal, moderate, or conservative. Or they define a phrase like generation X, New 
Ager, secular humanist, or supply side economics. The writers select the abstractions 
they wish to define. 



The Writers' and Teacher's Purpose 

The students’ purpose is to define an abstract word so adequately that their reader, the 
teacher, will understand the range of meaning that the waiters attach to specific ab- 
stract words. 



As the teacher, your purposes are: 

(1) to give students experience in defining terms much more thoroughly than a 
lexicographer can define them in a dictionary; 

(2) to help students under,. i^nd the differences between a lexical definition of an 
abstract word and the definition they give to the word; and 

(3) to remind students that a word does not have a set meaning — people give 
meanings, sometimes many different meanings, to a word. 



Finding Information and Precise Words for an Audience 

You might point out to students that their task for this assignment is to write as com- 
plete a definition as possible of a word such as freedom, affluence, love, pride, or 
status. Or they can define a phrase like generation X, New Ager, secular humanist, or 
supply side economics. A single sentence definition is not sufficient since the task is 
to have students write definitions that enable their readers to know exactly what the 
writers mean when they use a certain word. They need to ask themselves a number of 
questions about the word they choose, attempting to find all of the shades of meaning 
that it has for them as well as to determine its denotative meanings. 

This is a most demanding writing assignment. It is extremely difficult for anyone 
to define a word that does not have objective, physical referents. Yet, the ideas, feel- 
ings, and emotions that are most significant in our lives are conveyed through words 
that have no single physical referent. Many of the concepts that abstract words desig- 
nate exist only in the minds of human beings. Hence, everyone who uses such words 
as freedom, rich, or love has slightly different notions about what those words mean. 
It is not uncommon to find people who do not know' exactly what they mean when 
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they use many abstract words. In spite of this, we frequently act as if we are talking about 
exactly the same thing when we use such words. We assume we know what words mean 
when we sometimes don’t; we even fight wars over ideologies, yet we are hard- pressed to 
tell another person in any specific way what it is we are fighting for or against. 

It is important that we understand what we are really asking a student to do when 
we ask them to define an abstract term. We suggest that you choose a group, or groups 
of words, which your students think they know. We further suggest that the terms be 
written on the chalkboard one at a time and defined, by students, before the next word 
is written and defined. During the defining, we hope that all students will not agree on 
the meanings given to the word. 



GROUP 1 


GROUP 2 


GROUP 3 


democrat 


liberal 


tent 


republican 


conservative 


house 


socialist 


moderate 


home 


evangelist 


secular humanist 


dwelling 


GROUP 4 


GROUP 5 


GROUP 6 


leadership 


seamstress 


beautiful 


administration 


dressmaker 


cute 


power structure 


tailor 


attractive 


establishment 


sewer 


pretty 



After students define each word in several of the groups like those above, they 
should note that the words in some of the groups (groups 1 , 2, 4, and 6) are more 
difficult to define than those in groups 3 and 5. However, they should also be led to 
see that not all students give the same meanings to the words in groups 3 and 5. 

We hope that the attempts at defining words in groups like those above will help 
students understand the following: 

1 . People give different meanings to abstract words as they do to all words, but it 
is more difficult to define an abstract word than a concrete one, 

2. Regardless of the various definitions people give to the same word, we fre- 
quently act as if everyone agreed on the meaning of the word. 

3. Some words which are used to designate different— sometimes even opposite 
or conflicting — practices can be given identical or similar definitions. (The 
definitions of democracy and socialism frequently come out amazingly similar 
in class discussions.) 
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4. The lexical definition of a word frequently has little or no bearing on how 
peoplv use the word as a label, 

5. Abstract words should be defined within their particular contexts. (Both the 
writer and the reader must consider such things as the geographical and 
historical referents. For instance, Communism in China, in Yugoslavia, and in 
Russia were not necessarily the same thing. Communism in Russia in the late 

1 960s was significantly different from the practices described as Communistic 
in the early 1950s. Democracy in America in 1996 is something different from 
democracy in America in 1836.) 

6. “Pure definitions” of a word like democracy do not exist because we must 
finally talk about democracy in specific terms. We must define democracy by 
looking at the actual practices that are described as democratic in America or 
some other country in the 1990s. Or look at the practices that were described 
as democratic in these countries in 1 800. We should also recognize that a 
significant group of Americans do not call this country a democracy but insist 
that it is a republic. 

Our purpose is to help students see that the best way to define an abstract temn is 
to use as many concrete examples as possible to explain to readers what the word 
means to the writers. If writers attempt to define abstractions by referring continually 
to other abstract terms, they are unlikely to clarify concepts either for themselves or 
their readers. In short, writers should always attempt to provide specific examples of 
what they are talking about when they use an abstract word in a particular context. 



Suggested Questions 

As students search for information to include in this theme, they must ask themselves 
questions such as these: 

1 . What does the word seem to mean to most people? 

2. What does the word mean to me? Why? 

3. How does my definition seem to be different from most other people’s? Why? 

4. How can I be certain that my readers will know exactly what the word means 
to me after they read my paper, even though the word might not mean exactly 
the same thing to them? 

5. What specific, concrete examples must 1 provide readers to help them under- 
stand what the word means to me? 

Students may find that they do not really know what a word means even though 
they use it frequently. This discovery may send them to the dictionary, and you should 
not discourage this. However, they should soon discover that the lexical definition is 
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not enough to help them clarify the meaning of the word for themselves. Therefore, 
you must be sure that this assignment is not construed as a dictionary exercise or an 
exercise in tracing the etymology of a word. Among other things, students should 
discover the limitations of a lexical definition, especially a definition of an abstract 
word. Further, students should discover the importance of knowing exactly what it 
means to make a definition of an abstract word clear to readers so that both writers 
and readers can actually understand what is being talked about. 

This assignment involves a significant problem in all communication. Abstract 
words enable us to make discoveries about things that we could not possibly make if 
we were limited to talking about items that have only physical referents in the world. 
However, abstract words can lead to fuzzy thinking: we frequently assume that we are 
all talking about the same thing because we attach the same label to an undefined 
something that exists only in the minds of people. Until we specify the thing, or 
activity, or idea that the term is meant to designate, we have not told our readers 
exactly what we mean. 



The Assignment 

Students who are ready to write should have all these things clearly in mind: 

1 . that their task is to write an adequate definition of a word such zs freedom, 
love, rich, affluence, or power or of a phrase such as generation X, New Ager, 
secular humanist, or supply side economics', 

2. that they are concerned with the word’s or phrase’s denotative meanings, but 
also its connotations, and particularly with their associations with the word; 

3. that their audience is the teacher. 

The Actual Writing and So Forth 

(See Theme 1 through 4.) 



Sample Theme 

A year ago, a student teacher asked the senior author to talk with her students about 
censorship in the schools. During the course of the hour, 1 gave a very brief definition 
of censorship. The next day the student teacher asked the students to respond in 
writing to my visit. She suggested a great number of topics that the students could 
write about, and the students suggested even more. She gave the students a week to 
research their topics, and she encouraged them to talk to people to obtain additional 
information. Intiigued by censorship, one student who asked not to be identified read 
parts of several books and articles, talked to school and public librarians as well as to 
two teachers, and wrote the following: 
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Censorship, a Negative Act 

OWvz. cUci^j&^ricLAyi^ nr\juirrumj^ iJ\2y u/^saA^ C£>mA/^A.aJilp^: tf\z^ cuct a/rv^ 

Me. cu cem^u^. <iz^i/ru£io^^ ^itt d^icJ:.i^yrLaA^^ 

oo4^y . Me. pej^pA^ uuJl^ mncJuLr (Llc^I^^ticlaA^ oam/nj^ att tfiz^ ArnjuxmAru^ i(^ aZt Me. 
ua/^aAa^ Me^ (k^Ams^. Me^y (LicL, di/iAi^^ruzAk^ w^^-aJLcL A^fiAJUuL oaa^ Aruzm^ 'i/^^Zaym&d^ 
tfhCub pe/spA- amZcL cu^p^A^k tfui/m^. C^AruickA^ tfui^ di^ cl cUc£i(^mxxAy\^ <p <£ convt^ximzcL 

(kpyrukisAnjL ©^ ua^aJa^ cul A^atu^ cu^ tfuL oAAiL iJuak Ji umIZ (^aa/^ 6^ czmAJ^AjJiip. 

(kmAJM^ZiAp id. cb 'TULe^joZiAM. cucZ. (kiA. dciA^ ^n©. p/iApk. (L peAAAArv Iatl auuutZy^A4jy\^ 
dALAjd. icL Me. pL&pJiL, “ 72 ©., -y©6i. cALmyrcoZ ASLaxL M/M. ^©©^. 72 ©.. ysiL cam/rvoZ dee. iAid> Arrh^AAk.. 

TIa. iZud' ArruLt^Ai^krie. mhOA^ aaaZ pAJAnZ tfud. dZoAA^ ®>i. thZd. picZuAiL, Tlo., ymju dZuLckArutd. im. 

Mf. djcJy^j^Zd. CjOATimAZ dZuAA^ tfud. duZpAZ ©^ ajulcL iZiaZ 72 ©. nrbcuy m^Z uas. iZu<L 

ua^cL oa. iJiaZ pZiAAtAS. i/TL d^^AkZy kskUiy, 

GeATbdJ^AAAip id^ tf\JL ck/UdZam. OATL ImAZoAZcLuALt ©>1. CL yiAUp Jkep oZf\JlAA. ptAAm. 

dsexAny. fieALAAArLy, ®>i. ^dULcLZcny dAAmjdZiAAny, CAcoAmpZed.: cl ha^aoZ SaciaaL ckcLckd. iZuiZ 

BluAnnJLd. (2 a£. y<HL JZZ£A£.. j&GaL? Jl£d. 77k. THAL^LpcZAjeZ dAduZcL aaaZ Se. Im. iZsL dcZlA^ tZ- 

thAAAA^ leAAuuLie. CL pUiA po/ULTiZi. tAimA tfis. ^©M. t© iArrxAnriAAALt. CL dcZiA^ Z^alaaL ckcJjkd. tAaZ 
eAAJsZuZu^Ari. CAArtArLsZ ^ tcmyZZ {atv ^ZaZa^a^ uMZfiAuZ cl piZZ tAJLoZArnzAriZ ©^ CASAiZioAriZiAnv. (L 
pAZcrvcApaZ oAxkAA qatl clajLUZ La (Laauja poAnZd. oAAeA. tfuL AncJkd tubtZs. S^y on. a. cfuZdAZArCd^ 
cZoddZc.. Cbn. &r\yZuZ. tzacfieA. SZaoLo ^uZ cl utjAui. on. aZZ tfuo oAriZfo^ZAyisA ^cocLUAe. dZie. 
tfiZnAd. iZ umZZ pAAA/A&L dZoAsAnko La ^^iZiZnAr 9 aaZZ tZiAuyAZd ^. " 

CLo yui. coATL dee., cznAA^cdZUp taZed. nTLOAny p^AArna.. JLt'd^ Zhi. 'leArnAAActZ ©^ ^aoZa. piAm. 
IzIaalujia. oa. cZoAdAAAnrui.. JtZd. Me. kxJidiAn. La ^eep cjL^tZAiZn. Sa^Za. piAcrn. eA/eA. eArcZiAZny 
puZZZc. ©4x dcJiAAt hZAAiAAidr. dZd. tZis. oZZiAmpZ La Zeep pApZe. ptAnn. 'ouLdimy &a. deeZnny 
dArmZZuny Zy ZZacZZny ^aZ ujaaAa., 6y podZZny- pcyeA. ksyzZZeA., 3y 'dopjLdZny La oZZau^ 
ceAZcLon. Sa»Za. La Se. pa/ocAcideAL ^oa. paZZZc. ©^ d^JiA^ tiZ-AAiAAeA., ^m. cZadAAAOAmA, © 4 . eA/eAn. 

p^ th^AkdZA'dlA. 

OATidAdAZZp id^ atdA LZe. diLpp^AJUAZ^n. ^ nriiZiZALAA^ dBAAjdA. in. Llnne. ^ JAaZ id. cIaais. 
£y &PpjOLatd. La pAAkcZ Me. nrUiZtaAy. TTUdZ pcApJe. aym. LActZ douJu ceArxAf^AdZZp 00 nexeAAAAA^ La 
AOA/e. liA/eA. BuZ iZ id. peAJuipd. ^ne. ©^ LZe.pAJih acid. ©^ oLmAOAAZdp LJiaZ id. judZipeA., 

PuZZidZieAA. pAAtcZice. aLnA^ddAZp. JAsy ufAnit cuoaipZ aiAZcuim. ZZndd. ©^ dZAdZid. pAm- 
cuxZfiAAA., OZ LAieA^ cAa/ny. ohOAAd. ©4. ckZeis. pcyuLyuzpkd. LAloZ LAioy LAZrJi ptApZe. dZumZdL noZ dee.. 
RxjudAA and. LeZui/Zii^n pAAdLubceAA. Aa LAe.dOAmB. La “pAAkcZ LAe. niAuiZd. ©^ Me. pejpZe.. 

CeATidA^LdAZp, LZieATo. id. LAe. cucZ ©^ an iAriAZvZduxxZ ©^ ^AAup La Asp peApJs. pAcm. deeZny, 
fuuzAZny. oa. 'xeAclZny luAiaZ LAe. csAOd^ LAZrukd. U. kad. BuZ LAe. nASAy cocZ op. csAndA^tdAup 
pAeyiieATiZty pAAduxsA. '[ZAuZid. e/xxLcZty LAe. oppodiZe. op ujAuxZ LAe. cendA^ uMLnid.. Vffien LAe. 
people. OA. dZciZknZd. on dcJiAoZd. JUdCAA/SA. LAiaZ dArneiAZny fuad. leen cemAuuL, Lfiey ^maAl 
ouZ La pond LAe. AoaL oa. dZoAy dA LJiaZ LAey can 'juxA. cb. OndoAdAZp, LAen, dAmeZimA. 
LuA/nd. a iiZtZe. knouxn ZoaL inJA a IsaZ deZZe/L. 
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Theme 12 

The Writing Task 

Students describe persons who they think are wealthy or rich but who do not have a 
lot of money. The student writers indicate to their readers through their descriptions 
why they admire the person described. The audience for this assignment is the writ- 
ers’ classmates. 



The Writer's and Teacher's Purpose 

The students’ purpose is to show their readers-their peers — how a word like wealthy 
or rich can be applied to a person who does not have many material possessions. 

As the teacher, your purposes are 

(1) to give students additional experience in working with abstract words, like 
w'ealthy, and to give them an opportunity to discover for themselves what a 
full range of meaning such a word may have; and 

(2) to give students additional experience in describing a person, concentrating 
primarily on their qualities. 



Finding Information and Precise Words for an Audience 

You should point out that the students’ task is to describe a person whom they admire 
ver>' much and who they think is rich, not because of their personal wealth, but 
because of other assets. Students should understand that their task here is not to give a 
physical description of the person but to describe their characteristics and qualities so 
that the reader will understand why the student admires them. A good theme is one 
that convinces the reader that the person described is rich in ways other than personal 
wealth. A good theme is one that describes the person’s characteristics adequately to 
convince the reader that the person described is wealthy. A poor theme is one that 
does not give the reader sufficient information to come to the same conclusions as the 
writer did. 



Suggested Questions 

Students should ask questions like these to attempt to find the matter and the words. 

1 . What is it about this person that makes me feel that they are wealthy? 

2. Are these attributes ones that 1 think most other people associate with the 
word wealthy"} 
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3. How does my description of this person’s characteristics affect my definition 
of the term wealthy? What meanings do I wish to convey to my reader when I 
use the word wealthy to describe this person? 

4. What kind of words must 1 choose to be specific enough for my reader to 
understand why I am describing this person as being wealthy^ 

5. How can I honestly portray this person without exaggerating? How can I make 
my reader feel that the person is wealthy even though the reader would not 
necessarily have considered the attributes I use in describing my wealthy 
person as those which are usually used to describe a wealthy person? 

This assignment should encourage students to write very sensitively; they should 
produce several extremely vivid and moving portraits of the people being described. 
Once again, however, in this theme assignment, students may have to be reminded 
about control and distance in their writing. (See Theme 2.) Students tend to romanti- 
cize on this assignment, sprinkling their papers with sentimental and literary cliches. 



The Assignment 

Students who are ready to write should have all these things clearly in mind: 

1 . that their task is to describe a person they think is wealthy, but who does not 
have a lot of money, and to indicate to their reader — a person their own age — 
through the description why the writer admires that person; 

2. that they are to describe the person’s traits so well that the reader will agree 
with the writer that the described person is rich even though they do not have 
a lot of money. 



The Actual Writing and So Forth 

(See Theme 1 through 4.) 



Sample Themes 

(See previous themes.) 



Chapter 7: 
Controlling Tone 



T he theme tasks in this final chapter call for students to write four themes 
which help them understand and control tone. They are asked to deal with 
ideas, events, decisions, or statements that they feel strongly about, and to 
write about them in such a way that their reader will respond positively, rather than 
react negatively, to what the writer has to say. 



Themes 14 and 15 give students an opportunity to tell someone off, and then to 
look at what they have written to determine whether they have accomplished any 
other purpose than purging themselves of their hostilities. Through a series of ques- 
tions that help the writer analyze what they have written and ask what purpose they 
have or have not achieved, we attempt to lead the student to a revision of their papers 
in which they are consciously aware of tone. Through theme tasks that focus on an 
understanding and control of tone, we attempt to help students gain further insights 
into writing effectively for an audience in order to achieve a meaningful response 
from their reader. 



Theme 1 5 asks students to write a letter to the editor. Here, again, they must be 
very conscious of tone. This assignment requires them to strive for economy and 
clarity of expression to make their point quickly and forcefully. 

Theme 16 asks them to write an editorial. This assignment requires them to look 
back to, and draw upon, all the previous assignments in the sequence. They must 
come to their point quickly and concisely; they must be conscious of the meanings of 
their words and the impact of those words on their audience; they must make their 
purpose clear; and they must control their tone so that they are forceful and convinc- 
ing without being pompous, condescending, or irate. 
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Themes 1 4 and 1 5 

The Writing Task 

Students write a letter to a person in authority, telling the person off for some recent 
action, decision, or statement that the person made. 



The Writer's and Teacher's Purpose 

The students’ purposes are; 

(1) to express to their readers the writer’s complete disgust over a recent action, 
decision, or statement which they find totally unacceptable; 

(2) to tell someone off in such a way that the person will read the letter, under- 
stand the criticism, and, even take positive steps to change, or at least defend, 
the action, decision, or statement; 

(3) to present their anger or disgust forcefully and honestly, yet with tact and 
control; and 

(4) to elicit a positive response rather than a negative reaction from their reader. 

As the teacher, your purposes are; 

( 1 ) to give students an opportimity to come to grips with a problem that arises fre- 
quently in life — disagreeing with a person in authority and expressing that dis- 
agreement so convincingly that the person will pay some attention to the letter; 

(2) to give students an opportunity to continue working with emotive language, 
and to learn how to control that language; 

(3) to give students a further understanding of lone and how tone affects the 
reader; and 

(4) to give them additional experience in writing for a specific audience. 

Preliminary Exercise 

All of us have had the experience of wanting to tell someone in authority exactly what 
we think about their decisions, statements, or actions. For example, a student might 
become very upset with the decision of the principal to expel another student. What 
do they do? Do they tell the principal off? If so, how do they go about it? Or a student 
might want to tell a policeman off. What do they say? 

You should point out that the student must examine their past experiences, isolating 
one in which they became so furious that they were tempted to write a letter or to confront 
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a person in authority and tell them off. Their task, then, is simply to tell that person off in 
writing. They should pull out all the stops and say exactly what they think. They can use 
any word they want to. They should give full vent to their emotions. 

This is the first of what are actually three theme tasks. You will probably not want 
to collect the first theme. You should simply let the students write as they please. You 
should let them become as angry as they want in the letters, for the purpose of 
Themes 14 and 1 5 is to teach students how to control the tone of what they write. You 
should also tell students, after they have finished writing, that they are not to share 
their letters with anyone. (Note: One teacher reported that a student wrote a very 
angry letter severely criticizing the principal for what the student thought were unen- 
forceable rules. The student showed the letter to several friends and other teachers. 
The principal heard about the letter, demanded to see it, and then berated the teacher 
for making such an assignment.) 



Finding Information and Precise Words for an Audience 

You might mimeograph a letter to someone in authority, telling them off in a most 
angry' fashion, and let students examine it. The letter should be so emotional that 
students can see immediately that it will not persuade the person in authority to do 
anything but get angry. 



Suggested Questions 

At this point you should ask the students to re-examine their first letters. Would they 
be willing to send those letters to the person in authority? How would the person 
receiving the letter react? If they had done something to precipitate such a letter, 
would they be persuaded by an angry letter to react to what they had done? Or would 
they be so angry that they might do the same thing again? How would a third party — 
one not involved in the decision or action, nor affected by it — react to the letter? 
Would they be sympathetic with the writer, or would the tone of the letter persuade 
them that the writer is probably wTong? As the students re-examine their first angry 
letters, they should ask questions that will lead them to examine the tone of their 
letters — questions like these: 

1 . How would 1 react if I got such a letter? 

2. What words do I use that might be particularly offensive to the reader? Why? 
What words might I substitute that would help me make my point in a less 
offensive way? How can 1 say what is on my mind in such a way that the 
reader might listen to what I have to say and perhaps revise their actions or 
opinions? 

3. What is the issue at stake? Have 1 attacked the issue, or the person? 
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4. What significant differences in our opinion result from our points of view? If 1 
were in the reader’s position, how would I view the situation? How does that 
point of view differ from mine? Why? 

5. On what issues or aspects of the issue do we seem to be in agreement or at 
least close to agreement? What issues or aspects are negotiable or insignifi- 
cant? Is there a possibility of a compromise? If so, how might 1 write my letter 
so that the reader will be willing to explore the possibilities of a compromise? 

6. Am 1 reacting to an issue, or to a person? Is the particular issue part of a larger 
one? If so, what is it and how does this issue fit into the whole disagreement? 

7. Is the reader going to judge my argument on the basis of what 1 say, or just 
upon who I am? If they might react negatively to my argument just because of 
my name, how can I write the letter in order to get them to see the issues? 

8 Do I have the facts straight? Am I representing things as truthfully as I can? Is 
my argument logical? Have I stuck to the significant issues? Have I supported 
my criticisms with concrete examples? 

9. Does my language communicate with my reader? Does it turn them off? Is it 
clear? Is it truthful, yet tactful? How do I sound-angry, concerned, irate, 
disgusted, haughty? How should I sound to achieve the purpose that I want to 
achieve? What is the purpose that I want to achieve? 

10. What is tone? What aspects of language set the tone of a piece of writing? 
What sort of personality do I present to my reader in this letter? Is it the person 
1 want them to see as me? If so, why? If not, why not? How can I rewrite the 
letter to present a different personality to the reader? 

From such questions the students should see the effects that such a letter might have 
on a reader. They should see that while the first letter might do a great deal of good for the 
writer, it may have little positive effect on the reader. Once the writers have unburdened 
themselves in the first letter, they should be able to think more clearly about the long-range 
objectives of writing a letter to a person for a positive purpose. 



The Assignment 

After you have completed the discussion of the first angry letters, you should ask the 
students to rewrite these letters so that the tone will not insult the person in authority 
but will persuade the individual to assess the argument of the writer. Students who are 
ready to write should have all these things clearly in mind: 

1 . that their task is to rewrite their first letter, presenting their anger or disgust 
forcefully and honestly, yet with tact and control; 
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2. that they are to tell the person in authority oflf in such a way that the person 
will read the letter, understand the criticism, and, perhaps, even take positive 
steps to change, or at least defend, the action, decision, or statement that has 
provoked the writing of the letter; 

3. that a good letter is one that succeeds in telling the person off, but does so 
tactfully enough that the person in authority will pay attention to what is said 
and will react positively rather than negatively; 

4. that a poor letter is one that simply tells the person off in such a manner that 
the only response will be an angry one. 



The Actual Writing 

(See The Actual Writing and Evaluation of previous themes.) After the students have 
written their second letters, you should collect these letters and evaluate them care- 
fully. 



Revision 

(In this case, the revision is Theme 14.) After the evaluation of the second letter, the 
student should decide whether their letter should be rewritten — to the same person, 
telling them off. A student might decide they should give their letter to a disinterested 
third party first before they rewrite or send it. Or this time a student might decide they 
will not send a letter after all. If a student decides not to write a third letter, their 
assignment is to write a theme in which they explain why they made the decision. (We 
received many excellent justifications for not writing a third letter from students in 
pilot schools.) 



Evaluation 

(See The Actual Writing above and Theme 1 .) 

If a student does write a third letter, you should compare it with the second one to 
determine what the student has learned about controlling tone. 



Sample Themes 

Because of the nature of this assignment, we have not included any sample letters or 
themes of justification. Pilot-school teachers suggested that these themes not be 
studied in class. 
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Theme 15 

The Writing Task 

Students write letters to the editor of a local newspaper about something in the com- 
munity that they feel compelled to write about. 



The Writer's and Teacher's Purpose 

The students’ purposes are: 

(,1) to present to their readers a strong, clear statement of their opinion on a 
particular topic of concern to the community in which they live, 

(2) to convince their readers that their opinion is reasonable, valid, and based 
on an accurate assessment of the facts, and 

(3) to persuade their readers to consider their opinion, investigate the matter 
further, or to take some action. 

As the teacher, your purposes are: 

(1) to continue giving students an opportunity to write for a specific audience, 

(2) to continue giving students an opportunity to examine the world around 
them and to react, in writing, to something in their world that troubles 
them, and 

(3) to continue giving them an opportunity to find appropriate matter and 
words for composition and to learn how to discard irrelevant information. 



Finding Information and Precise Words for an Audience 

You should explain that the task here is for students to consider one recent decision 
made by a person of authority in the community or school, or a recent event, or an 
action that students feel strongly about. They are to write a letter to the editor of the 
local newspaper, expressing their views on the decision, action, or event. 

It may be necessary and valuable to discuss editorial pages and the way Letters to 
the Editor are used by various newspapers. You should probably use the local paper(s) 
as the main source for answering questions like those below. While it is possible to 
make some valid generalizations about editorial or opinion pages, it is imperative that 
students understand that each paper sets its own editorial policies which can differ 
radically from paper to paper. With this in mind, you may want to pose such questions 
as these: 
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1 . What seems to be the purpose(s) of the editorial or opinion page(s) in this 
newspaper? 

2. What kind of writing appears on this page? 

3. What seems to be the function of the letters to the editor in this newspaper? 
What seem to be the reasons why people write such letters? This discussion 
should begin with the students listing specific reasons before they attempt to 
classify the letters by categories. Here are a few examples of categories for 
Letters to the Editor: 

(a) letters seeking advice or answers to questions such as when street 
repairs are going to be made; 

(b) letters which are either critical of or in support of a public issue or a 
public figure; 

(c) letters which are merely complaining about someone or something; 

(d) letters in response to previous editorials, and 

(e) letters in response to other letters to the editor. 

4. Are all letters to the editor really to the editor? 

5. What purpose(s) do the letters seem to serve for the newspaper? the writer? 
the reader? 

6. Do the writers of the letters seem to be aware of their audience? If you think 
they are, what specific elements in their writing make you feel that they are 
writing for a specific audience? If they do not seem to be aware of their 
audience, what makes you think that they are not? 

7. Do you think the writers achieve the purpose their letters seem to be seeking? 
If so, why? If not, why not? 



Suggested Questions for Class Discussion 

In class discussion you should lead students to examine recent activities, isolating 
only those about which they feel strongly. As students decide upon decisions, actions, 
or events that they want to write about, they should ask themselves 

1 . ^^^ly is this .situation important enough to merit my reacting in a letter to the 
editor? 

2. What specific reasons make this situation important? 
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3. To whom is the situation important? Is it important for a large group of 
people? Are the people concerned likely to be readers of the newspaper? 

4. Who is the audience? What do they know about the situation? How much do I 
need to tell them to give them sufficient information? What kind of examples 
must 1 use to make the situation clear to them? 

5. How does my position compare with most of the other people who are con- 
cerned with the situation? Are they likely to hold a position which is similar to 
mine, or in opposition to it? What purpose am I trying to achieve by writing 
this letter? Am I trying to persuade? inform? seek answers? clarify? something 
else? or, perhaps, even a combination of several purposes? 

6. What tone is best suited to my intended audience and my purpose(s)? How do 
I want to represent myself to my audience? 

7. Have I concentrated on the issue, or have 1 wandered into personalities and/or 
irrelevant issues? Have I presented the facts as I know and understand them? 
Have I gotten as much information as possible? Have I attempted to under- 
stand other positions and take them into account in stating my own position? 
Who and/or what are my sources of information? Are they reliable? Why? Is 
there another source(s) available that I have not examined but should?, 

8. Have my answers to any of the questions above caused me to alter my opinion in 
any way? If so, how? How does this change in opinion affect my purpose for writ- 
ing the letter? How does it affect the nature of my audience and my tone? 

After students have found topics for their letters, they should consider how much 
information they must include in the letters and how they will handle the matter so 
that they communicate with the readers of the local newspaper. Is it necessary to use a 
paragraph or two to remind the reader of the decision, event, or action being dis- 
cussed? Is it necessary to give the reader a great deal of detail? If so, how can the stu- 
dent compress as much information as possible into one or two paragraphs since most 
newspapers will not publish a letter of more than three hundred words? The important 
thing that students need to realize is that a good letter to the editor is much like a good 
editorial. Letters must have a good beginning which give readers a frame of reference 
for the matter and the reason for the particular response that the writer is giving. 

After students have decided for themselves how much background information 
they must give the reader, they should consider how they are going to react to the 
event, action, or decision. Do they want to persuade the readers to act? If so, how will 
they go about it? What must the tone of their letters be if they are going to persuade 
readers? What reasons must they give for action? Or what reasons must they give to 
get readers to think a different way-if that is the desired goal? 



Controlling Tone 



The Assignment 

Students who are ready to write should have all these things clearly in mind: 

1 . that their task is to write a letter to the editor of the local newspaper, reacting 
to, or expressing their opinion of, a recent decision in the community, an 
action, or an event; 

2. that they are to summarize, very briefly, the decision, action, or event so that 
their readers will understand what they are talking about; 

3. that they are to write in language that will communicate directly with the 
readers of the editorial pages of the newspaper, and to do this, they may need 
to study the style of the editorials to discover the language and the sentence 
structure they need to use to communicate with the readers. 



The Actual Writing and So Forth 

(See previous theme assignments.) 



Theme 18 

The Writing Task 

Students write an editorial for the student newspaper on a subject of concern to a 
number of students. 



The Writer's and Teacher's Purpose 

The students' purposes are: 

(1) to present relevant facts clearly and concisely in writing, 

(2) to present a reasoned opinion that is clearly stated and conveyed in a lone 
appropriate to the subject matter, the opinion expressed, and the audience 
addressed, and 

(3) to persuade their readers to accept their opinion and then to take some kind of 
action. 

As the teacher, your purposes are: 

(1 ) to continue giving students an opportunity to select incidents or ideas from 
their world and to write about them for a specific audience, and 

(2) to work on the development of paragraphs. 
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Finding Information and Precise Words for an Audience 

You might explain that the task here is for students to select a subject of current 
concern to a number of students in the school and to write an editorial that could 
possibly be published in the student newspaper. A good editorial is one that states the 
problem or the reason for writing as clearly and concisely as possible, presents the 
writer’s arguments convincingly, and calls for the readers to react in some manner. A 
poor editorial is one that does not take the audience into consideration or one that 
does not cause the readers to think about the subject and/or to react in some way. 

Before beginning to find the matter and the words for this assignment, students 
might return once again to the editorial or opinion page(s) of the local newspaper and 
examine editorials in both the local newspaper and the school newspaper. The stu- 
dents should examine several editorials to identify some of the elements that are 
present in this kind of writing. They should ask the following questions: 

1 . What specific things are these editorials about? Into what general categories 
could the editorials be divided? 

2. Are there noticeable differences in the subject matter and/or writing between 
the commercial newspaper and the school newspaper? What, specifically, are 
these differences? Do there seem to be good reasons for the differences? 

3. What purposes do the editorials seem to be serving? How well do they suc- 
ceed? If some succeed better than others, why? What is specifically wrong 
with the ones that do not seem to achieve their purposes? 

4. How would you describe the tone(s) of the various editorials? Are they all 
about the same in tone or do they tend to differ significantly? Is there any 
correlation between the tone and the purpose of a given editorial? 

5. Do the writers seem to be aware of their audiences? If they are, what specific 
things make you feel that they are? If they are not, what specific things make 
you feel that they are not? 

6. Are you given sufficient information to understand the issue presented in an 
editorial? Are specific facts given? Do the writers support their opinions? Do 
they convince you of the validity of their positions? How do they do all of 
these things? 

7. What elements seem to be present in the most effective editorials? 

8. Do all editorials seem to be organized in the same fashion? How would you 
describe this organization? Why is organization important? 




Controlling Tone 



This discussion, like the one about letters to the editor in the previous assignment, 
should give students an idea of what editorials are and how one goes about preparing 
to write one. Students will not necessarily agree on the answers to all of the questions, 
nor should they. The purpose is not to make hard and fast rules which do not hold true 
for all editorials, but to make some valid generalizations that will be useful to the 
student writers in this writing task. 

In class discussion you might point out that the easiest kind of editorial to write is 
one divided into three paragraphs. In the first paragraph, writers establish their news 
peg— the event, situation, or idea that precipitated their writing the editorials. In the 
second paragraph, they present their arguments or additional facts. In the last para- 
graph, they draw their conclusions and call for action — if action on the part of the 
readers seems appropriate. 

By calling attention to the clear-cut purposes of each paragraph, you can empha- 
size paragraph development through this assignment. You should point out that each 
paragraph should be developed as fully as possible and that each detail in the para- 
graph should be relevant to the total editorial. 

In class discussion you should point out that before an editorial writer for any 
newspaper can write an editorial, they need to ask themselves: 

1 . What do I know about the topic? What additional information do I need? 
Where can 1 get that information? What are reliable sources for additional 
information on this topic? 

2. What exactly is my purpose for writing about this topic? What is my position? 
What are my reasons for taking this position? Are they logical? Do they take 
all facts into consideration? 

3. How do I want my readers to react? Who is my audience? How will the posi- 
tion that I take compare with the position that most of the readers are likely to 
hold? Do I intend to persuade them to take my position or merely to inform 
them of the position I hold? Do I intend to do something else? If so, what? 

4. What tone do I want to convey to my readers through the language that I use? 
What kind of picture of me do 1 want to convey to them through the writing? 

5. How much information will I need to include in the editorial to be certain that 
everyone knows what I am talking about? Do I need to be concerned with 
what amounts to several audiences, i.e., students, administrators, parents, 
taxpr 'ers? How will the amount of information that each audience has about 
the topic differ? What information will definitely need to be included in the 
editorial? What can be left out? How will I organize the information that 1 
intend to include? 
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You should also point out that the editorial writers’ problem is to sustain their 
reader’s interest throughout the editorial without being unduly cute or clever. Many 
student editorials suffer from attempts to be clever, or they simply die because the 
writer did not choose a lively topic and succumbed to triteness. The topic must be of 
interest; the reasons for writing the editorial must be real; the need for action must be 
justified. 



The Assignment 

Students who are ready to write should have all these things clearly in mind: 

1 . that they are is to write a three-paragraph editorial for the students who read 
the student newspaper; 

2. that the subject of their editorial should be of interest to a number of the 
students reading the paper; • 

3. that they are to present their arguments forcefully and make a reasoned plea 
for some kind of action — if a call for action is appropriate. 



The Actual Writing and So Forth 

(See previous themes.) 




CHAPTER 8 



Grading Themes 



E ducation is cyclical. During my 44 years in teaching, I have witnessed at 

least three cycles in which teachers attempted to abandon the task of assigning 
letter grades to themes. When the assignments in this book were tested in pilot 
schools, we recommended that teachers write at least a paragraph of comments on 
student papers and not give grades on each theme. Rather, we suggested that students 
keep writing folders that teachers evaluate at the end of a grading period. Some 
teachers liked the idea; others had already been doing that for years; still others 
treated us as if we were revolutionaries whose ideas should be dismissed even though 
they were far from being new. 

You might dismiss that teacher as being biased, or extreme, or unfair. But in my 
years of teaching, I don’t think she is a rarity. She is one who grades on the personal- 
ity of the writer, or on her like or dislike of the topic, or on the “poetic use of lan- 
guage,” as was the case witn Theme A. 

To demonstrate to prospective teachers and to veteran teachers attending work- 
shops how subjective theme grading can be, I designed the exercise below. After 
giving teachers time to read the theme instructions carefully, I gave them approxi- 
mately ten to fifteen minutes to read through the six themes and assign a letter grade 
to each. That time is approximately how long it takes a teacher to evaluate six themes, 
making a few marginal notes and assigning a letter grade to each paper. I did not ask 
for marginal notes. Rather, I simply called for the readers to assign letter grades. 

When time permitted, 1 asked the teachers to go back through the themes and 
decide how they would rank them by writing in the margin the number one for the 
best paper and on down to six for the weakest. The results of more than twenty years 
of experimentation with this exercise follow the themes. 
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The Task 

You are to select some object that you like or dislike intensely in your neighbor- 
hood, in your home, in your city, or in your school. You can describe your bedroom, 
your backyard, a statue, a tree^ a car — anything that causes you to react emotionally to 
it. For this assignment you may not describe a person. You must describe a thing, and 
you must describe it realistically. 

As you describe the object, pick out those features that cause you to like or dislike 
it. Don’t say that the object is pretty or ugly. Rather, describe it in such a way that 
your reader can visualize it as being pretty or ugly. 

Your purpose is to make your reader — in this case, the teacher — feel approxi- 
mately the same way about the object as you do. What causes you to react emotionally 
to the object? What features trigger the response? What words will help your reader 
understand and sympathize with your response? 

There are two key phrases to remember as you write: realistic, believable descrip- 
tion and emotional response. Your description should trigger that response. 



Theme A 

^iAinrxju^! tfiSy Me- Meea- li^ 

ifuuAy curuL cLuynA^ orv Me- uj^oAyrro, cJjiAiAy 

'liciMyru^ Me- Mee<j- IrriAZciA^ ayruL cUcuL Me-c-^ ^^zaMa^ 

o^yrnAnuL ha/yu. QAua^ iodJi Me- Mee^ 

psdu a dct/y ^ riTLCurun^ d^jucJu oa^: (JzAiynAyru^ Me- S^iyicU 

Me- tvxU^, curuL ^^zzji^inrL^ ifvuAy i^ujyrJkd^ 

Qy^hAyrimyri. oAAiy/Zd^ acxj^ynripamj^ cLm(Ja^ curuL fujumvuL 

o/e<zMe-^. JAzy iyzZA fujuw^ ^zz/rv UNSAAimx^ tUzAzAd/ty^ att nrusAyriyimz^, JAyrrw 
pszu 'tZA^! cut <A cj^UAzt e/ocezpt Me- piiyrut AjjLdttirb^ uMyruL 

SvuxyruUiZA^. 
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Theme B 

u^^iuL ^ cb mjz/x£ tfin^ cL^uA^aif<cun^ cut fu^yrruu. Jbt cu 
3 <axJu. ^ ^\zcutty. tikuL iAcut iA££^. xJl nr\suirru, ccunrv ^uuiZty S^/u^yrm^ cJ> 
tcuchuL is^ cu tm^. oCf(^ ys^ju Jirumf^ ujJucut dZ cmjuvnru? Jit kcuL ^ym/MJJu S-a/uL 
tkcut diJirut d/iyoyru ti^ t<inA. Jit ^lit tuku fXcupiA^ uyJJu r^yruoAdiuL 
tu/rrvpA. 6t/n. tt. Tlffuiyru thy ohiyruL SdzuA thiMuyh lid' syrrucutt ^yujynohd' y^ 
u/^AJU dcyjAzd dzcutfu vt uu^awtrL hizaJL, Jit uMid' tihu tfucut. 

c&uulcL iaJtu hJJu furyndd' cuncL UMxup' thyrru cuu^aynJL thy t^iu/ruh uutfo fial^ < 
fuxyruL oymyu. JChaJt mxyjAey yuu ^diL lihy ^yiyJruJAyruy vt. Jl yjjiddy tLa£/u 
ujJuy JL fxayriyiohyL oyi/eyuy tiymji. vt Ait^Ayrnj^. JChyru (^ym' rLay i£ 'uiyriy 

(^yi/<iAy, Tfly ^yuvriJ^yvtA^ S^<zchuL icrvt^ vt uj^vth th' ccuu curuL AvtizcL H. 
JCf<y2£ UMid. oymr thy oyn^ty iJuyrtyd' Jl ^VLolty hhJy cuh^vut thy pZacju ayrucL 



vt fhoAy t^ Qivt 'ULyru (^yy^yu. 



Theme C 

y^Ay^yrru thy tiyrmy crirvy cLoycL pZayrcbuL t/udi^ vnru ^uyo hxchyctyuL, Ji lihcL 
thy uu^itfy^w^ oyJt hdt. Jit <y^t£AJi/^ ^cudxAy thayru thy ^iyh/t^ t/u^ thy pyuvt 
pyi/^ ^ dice yuayed' uyndvt th ptru oyzA t^^jdpuL vt. Jit deeymd' t^ dpZvt 'ulyht 

cut thy tyyd vtv tyMynh tAcut tu/^ iuMyru to^/y^yid cy^uioj^ 'uiyAt c jvt vt. 
JCh^ tuj^ hujynruihyu errujuiv cu dhykiu p^ycA 'uiy/ht out o^ thy tyuuynJL ayrud 
thyru p/strituL ^uyAt cut th dhy, ^Jhyiy^ nvou/^ cutout poAuty pat fityh uAtfu 
dyrrucutteAy tAyCuruohd' dticyhyny out o^ thynru cuit OAr^, JAuodSy touMAyu oASy 
ooyt/^yduL oAtfu llcnnAv — doyrruiy ty, doymjv iiittey, tut cult hxWy lotd o^ tiyruy 
iitth hayiNuu tJuat OA£y pAJvttyi^ ayruL ^ytMcru. Jl ^uzyjtty tihu that tAJdv. Jl£d 
'dicutty pAvity cunrudt (^tv^ totu o^ dAcudz' oyru hot dcuyd. 
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Theme D 

CCfi£AS>d^ ^yru2Aje>cL isZcL appA^ oyro <^A.cinruLrnxv^ ^OAyrrv iAa£ 

tiAe^. iJi£y ihl(^ oZcL S^<iAyrv pMiuL umJJo fioA^ a/ruL tfu/ru^. Q^^fia£ 

uLHUjiyktAy-fr^o^ d<iAm^ ihO/jL nrijimyoAASA' qa/^aa^ iom£^ xji VffutAn. 

^Ax 2 AriApa^ UMJA^ cutiA/^, fui' uiat<i> iUAd- pta/i^ iArv fioA^ 

orusuA ivJistArv cL uj^oa^ a(zaAr\suL <m£. CCfiSy iyu^ AalcL cl ooup&L dUMAru^ Aalctu^ 

iATLC^ pLOAnrV vtA ifAAl/njcJl 2 A. &'nSL UM 2 A JALdi CL 'LOpL iA^jL yALb CJUlAcL Au^Ld. OATub^ 
OAThcL MiMATU^ Oud UATvtit yOAb COuZcL CbtAmj^dd toAbcA iAcvL (sZcL cAIcAzaTU COAp. 
'HoA/ZArC't IzZATb OATby cAicAzATUb iATb tAcut pAo/JL pSA^ yUL^. Bujt i£d' pLATb io- 
dAJLUAAy Od' p2A^ OJJUL Od^ yOAJb COATb OATuL bby ^ AicA tfuL CA-Op UmAA OAHJL pSoA. 

poAAnid- ip ymju AicA vt umAA AoiA pad oatuL cl iAd^ p^dwb 
y^Uy ioncA ifiZr bbOAriA (SAiy iAjL uACLy A<zcA. dlA luu AicL^ pAAiyuL <Arb iAbcut 
bmy (jjAzATb AAid^idL^ rJld ou^od^ cl piAa/:^ 

app^didiL psAy O'nzy a^ fiz/b appAy puju^, jAAjl 'moAzdy iAb Szad Imy iAvL ujAusAl ddoAy. 



Theme E 

^iCicA id^ CL AuAIa^. TAy OLldMAZiyfid' Qy't/ZAAy AlcL iATb iAjL cZodA^ Aa^ o£ izAUid 

ppty pALUAruLb. %lLb AoctiaL^ oajl OytuLhOApd^ cLiAjyy curuL fuL dAmjMd^ tiAjL <y\zodZy. 

AnrumiA id- od- dicbty ody Aid- AaAnAd-: psuA uj^oaAa- osattul gwL a^ id aid iAjL 
diAAVL. %A iooAd- czd- ip Al <yod Aid- cioiAzd- iArv iAz- AaAycLOAny i<ideArmArid a^ 

jBo4sJyUbM-, oaaaL Aid- AaiAy tr^/^Ajd- oa- Ip- Al coAnAd- id u/ddA cl c/sArnA u/dtA 

oAToty Aaip idd- ixzdA. ^clcA id- ArmxiAnjLAy tAoAri- a piAiJinpciAA- cLoy', %/e- iytowAd- 

aii- tAb idcrm- oArvcL iAridiAnAyirdadid- zaa^aa^oatul, ZAAQATb dAb duicAzAy. %k- mbcuAid- Amz- 
ddcA. t£ umaA d2 uHUtz- idy ZAAJSuyA do- AaAruLizy Adcrriy jjjidd OAruZy, dud 
AA^. jdo^ Jl AoA/Qy do- pad op ujddA Aid- dzArruiAAAd- clatuL yivzy AdAm- Aadp o^- cl 
coAAydy dcLAy ip ^Am- cLuAmA ZAiyOuyA do- zad oaajl- cj/uouatuL Aicmy. t£ jodd umaA 
Al uj^oaldy cUduppzoAy. Aadi- dAad . 
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Theme F 

OjuumJb QMy\^ mij^/rro iJis^ ct^/:JL iAcut fuvru^ nrruj/rvUe^, 

a/ruL dJw ttyiAe^ iu/^ ^Aj^yrrv ^u/i. 'rrv^yrrv ca/rv€ 

iAz' clo-cJi dou^m^. (luynd:^ l 3 eMA^ d^a/i^ <A>d^ a/n^ a/ri£uj^ — pAAXj^Add^ a/riiicj^, 
J 3 cucL d/2A^ i£d^ cu mujutiSA^d^ 'rnidicu^, curuL Jl d<in^ i£d^ cu di/idyi^ i/ucA 
pla^yuL &ATV UA^ ony\^ auunrut. ^Jbb 'uzArruAruld^ rmji^ (^ cu rniiddAcupeAri. <^Ayru^eA^ 
SajKjLcL fuMoe^. dl£A cu cLiAiA^ uM^Jb aZt ^A/ruLd^ dAapud^ 

caJb owb (jl^o^oaL. 'u^uyrvcL (diaZ id. o^amazcL umZA. ^ZoAim^ ^aZcL fjia^, 
oatuL iAn. SZacA Aa/riAd. oajz. t^AyruidZ' iZiaZ iZi£A^ didyucucZ aZZ iZiaZ 
fi^AjZiru^ <^aZcL. (^uzdd. (^dh^riZajUj^^ 'inrxAAjZZ ^ tAz. 'iaL^ZiZ ulh^aA. dzAC/uZz^ 
iZiaZ cZ^cJi. R/iJiapd. ^ajsAzatv 04dznxZ(xib^Ari.. rdbtd. (^tcuid. ^<zc£^ Id- c/oocAzxL, a/ruJL 
duAnZ BdZn^ dcuuJL iZuiZ dZtdd idZAzdL iZ oajza. umZZv dZA/ZAxiZ amZZc^ dzaZzAA. 

ujJu^ oAZ iAAi^Znru^ pyruL a. Aruuxj^ (^Zoaa. o^a/za., din. iZiz myULmZi/rnz, di 
d3yrrud>i/rrieA. OArhcL du^wAX. cArv ^aaavZ iZiz nriAuniZiz ujJizaXt ^Audd 

A^atw, fu^j^Znru^ tZaZ iAz cZt^cJi umZZ coatiz. t^AdZ. a/ruL fuZ iZiz. BuZ 

'no. dWcA luucA. jdo. IZJmjaZ dj^ArriZriAdzA. iAz 'iooati. ^Ztlzd umZZ oZfiZAMMdz. 

'irvodzAAn pjLAyrviZuAZ. 



The Grading Results 

I have given this grading exercise for more than twenty years to prospective teachers 
and to teachers and administrators attending workshops. The results are predictable: 
every theme receives every grade from A to F. 

When I ask that the themes be ranked from the best to the poorest, the results are 
almost the same as those for the grades. Every theme except D is placed in every 
position from top to bottom. Theme D has made it to the top approximately twice in 
every hundred ratings. 

On the two occasions that I gave directions and criteria for holistic scoring, the 
points assigned to each theme were much more uniform than the grades. No theme 
received a score lower than three on a 5-point scale. 
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Comments 

Themes A and E provoked sometimes heated discussion. In some of my classes, 
Theme A received an almost equal number of A’s and F’s. Those who gave A’s noted 
the poetic descriptions; those who assigned F’s quickly commented on the lack of re- 
alistic description and clear pronoun referents. Theme E received a preponderance of 
F’s because it was written about a person. Many prospective teachers said they would 
have given it an A had not the directions said specifically that the student writers 
should not describe a person. Several teachers who gave Theme E an A said that they 
would ask the writer to write a description of a thing. One prospective teacher argue ,, 
passionately that the writer followed directions since “a bully is not a person.” After 
discussing the theme at length, most teachers said they would give the theme a grade 
of A or B and ask the student to write another theme, describing a thing. 

At the end of the discussion of the theme grades, I would tell students that I wrote 
Themes C through E to illustrate various problems I had encountered. 1 wrote Theme 
E after a middle school student told me that one afternoon she could not write about 
the assigned task because of an encounter with a bully during lunch hour. The student 
writer was so upset that she wrote about the bully. Fortunately for the student, the 
teacher accepted the theme and asked her to write another one later. 

Eight years ago a teacher in a middle school requested that my students respond to 
a set of papers sc her students would receive a different perspective on their writing. 
My students did not give grades but wrote comments on separate sheets of paper. 
When asked what grades they would have assigned, 1 discovered that every paper 
would have received grades ranging from A to C or C through F. In discussion, I 
learned that the student writers’ choices of topics greatly affected the grades. For 
example, several students noted they were turned off by papers entitled Baby Murder 
(abortion). Hero Hitler, and Coon Hunting. We had a very lively discussion of the role 
of a teacher as evaluator. 

I seriously doubt that most teachers in this nation will ever be able to avoid as- 
signing grades to eveiy piece of writing they assign. Teachers tell me that objections 
to the failure to assign letter grades come from these constituents: (1) the students 
themselves, (2) their parents, (3) administrators, (4) colleagues. But it seems to me 
that teachers who have students keep writing folders, who carefully comment on each 
theme assignment, and who evaluate student’s progress at the end of a grading period 
can justify a final grade without assigning a letter grade to each theme. And from 
years of experience, 1 also believe that conscientious teachers can build letter grades 
into the theme task and can do an extremely creditable job of assigning grades fairly. 
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CONCLUSION 



E veryone agrees that the completion of a clearly written composition involves a 
fairly complicated process. The writer prepares ideas, organizes them, talks to 
himself or herself while working through the composition, then reviews the 
piece to see what changes need to be made, all in order to accomplish the clearest 
path to the intended effect. 

This book pushes the notion of writing as a process into the realm of intellecOial 
discovery. Through its classroom activities, this book encourages teachers and stu- 
dents to use the writing process as a way of discovering new ideas and of focusing 
their attention on vocabulaty, events, and people so they generate new and penetrating 
insights. The writing process becomes an opportunity to develop a personal thinking 
process, a growth mechanism that will stimulate participants to become more astute 
observers and more competent learners than when they started. 
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How do you yed youny people 
io wrlie clearly and ikouykifally? 

...ThaVs uikcA. ikis book is all aboui 

♦ Seein0 wrtting as a process 

4 Openin0 up i^e mind to discover thinkin0 

♦ Freein0 tKe shidenf to explore ideas 

Jenlcinson uses his Ion0 experience to 0ive fresh perspective to make writin0 meanin0fui in every 
classroom, thus hetpin0 the teacher and the parent encoura0e the student writer as a thinker, not 
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This book is filled with 0uidance and with many practical activities that will help: 

♦ To or0anize the student mind 

♦ To play with ideas 

♦ To find satisfaction In droftin0 and revisin0 

♦ To share papers that have 0one throu0h a process of discovery 
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